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KANE. 
Aloft, upon an old basaltic crag, 
Which, scalped by keen winds that defend the Pole, 
Gazes with dead face on the seas that roli 
Around the secret of the mystic zone, 
A mighty nation’s star-bespangled flag 
Flutters alone. 


And underneath, upon the lifeless front 
Of that drear cliff, a simple name is traced ; 
Fit type of him, who famishing and gaunt, 
But with a rocky purpose in his soul, 
Breasted the gathering snows, 
Clung to the dri‘ting floes, 
By want beleagured, and by winter chased, 
Seeking the brother lost amid that frozen waste. 


Not many months ago we ted him, 

Crowned with the icy pe of the north. 
Across the land his hard-won fame went forth, 
And Maine’s deep woods were shaken limb by limb. 

His own mild Keystone State, sedate and prim, 

Burst from its decorous quiet as he came. 

Hot southern lips with eloquence aflame, 
Sounded his triumph. Texas, wild and grim, 
Proffered its horny hand. The large langed West, 

From out its giant breast, 
Yelled its frank welcome. And from main to main, 
——- to the sky, 
bundered the mighty cry, 
Honour to Kane! 7 


In vain—in vain beneath bis feet we flang 

The reddening roses! All in vain we poured 

The golden wine, and round the shining board 
Sent the toast circling, till the rafters rang 

With the thrice-tripled honours of the feast ! 
Ere the - ligh that sporti’ tm bie 

pure light that se 
t as auroral fires in ™ 


southern skies, 
aded and faded. And the brave young heart, 
That the relentless Arctic winds had robbed, 


Of all its vital heat, in that long quest 
For the lost captain, now within his breast 
More and more faintly throbbed. 
His was the victory ; but as his grasp 
Closed on the laurel crown with r clasp, 
Death launched a whistling fart ; 
And, ere the thunders of applause were done, 
His bright eyes closed forever on the sun! 
Too late—too late the splendid prize he won 
In the Olympic race of Science and of Art! 


Like to some shattered berg, that, pale and lone, 
Drifts from a white north to a tropic zone, 

And in the burning day 

Wastes peak by peak away, 

Till on some rosy even 

It dies with sunlight blessing it ; so he 
Tranquilly floated to a southern sea, 

And melted into Heaven! 


He needs no tears, who lived a noble life! 
We will not weep for him who died so well.; 
But we will gather round the hearth, and tell 
The story of his strife, 
Sach homage suits him well ; 
Better than funeral pomp, or passing bell ! 


What tale <—e and self-sacrifice ! 
Prisoned amid the fastnesses of ice, 

With hunger howling o’er the wastes of snow ! 

Night ening into months ; the ravenous floe 
Cc ive ship, as the white bear 
Crunches his ae. The insufficient share ; 
The lethargy vw famine the denier 

’ 

Urging to labour nervelessly pursued ; 

Toil done with skinny arms. and faces hued 
Like pallid masks ; while dolefully behind 
Glimmered the fading embers of a mind! 


That awfal-hour, when throagh the prostrate band 
Delirium stalked, laying his buraing hand 
Upon the ghastly foreheads of the crew ; 


the bero. High the 
Should be that hymns the noble part he played! 
pe t ministering aid 
To all around him. By a mighty will, 
Living defiant of the wants that kill, 
would seal his comrades’ fate ; 
with ceaseless and inventive skill 


in all its annals, back to Charlemagne, 

Thaa that long vigil of anc? asing pain, 
Faithfully kept, through hunger and through cold, 

By the good Christian knight, Elisha Kane! 





SHAMIL AT HOME. 


Considering how much has been written concerning the hero of the 
Caucasus, it is surprising to find how little is known of bim personally. 
In most of his professed biographies, about three pages are devoted to 
Shamil himself, and the remainder to the history, geography, and natu- 
ral productions of the oes over which he reigns. His claims to he- 

| ro-worship seem to depend solely upon his hatred of the Russians, a me- 
| rit which has obtained for him the honour of being made the subject of 
a five-act melodrama, founded upon imaginary incidents, and represented 


mountaineers and their mysterious leader, and in fullowiag the author 
through his interesting narrative we shail meet with scenes, characters, 
and manners all thoroughly new. 

_ The Princess Orbeliani is the widow of a general, who himself, when a 
junior officer, was one of Shamil’s prisoners, and her sister who shared 
her captivity is the wife of Prince David Chavchavadzey, who in 1854 
was a sub-lieutenant, acting as aide-de-camp to the general commanding 
the @armée in the Caucasus. The magnificent estate of the Chav- 
| chavadzey family is situated at Tsenondahl, about fifty miles to the east 
of Tiflis, in the district of Kakhetia, the richest and most fertile of Geor- 
gia. About ten or twelve miles to the east of Tsenondahl runs the mili- 
tary cordon, a line of detached forts a hundred miles in length, intended, 
in default of anything more complete, to protect the inhabitants against 
the incursions of the Lesghians, Between the cordon and Tsenondahl is 
the river Alazan, which, uatil the occurrence of the incidents we are abont 
to describe, bad not been crossed by the mountaineers since the year 1800. 





with great success at the Porte St. Martin. His English and German | When, as often happened, the princesses saw the huts or crops on the left 


biographers, while expressing in general terms their high admiration of | 
his virtues, do not conceal the fact that he, with his owa hand, beat his | 
mother to death ;* that he maintains bis dignity with the Murids by de- | 
luding them into the belief that he carries on a regular correspondence | 
| with the Sultan of Turkey and the Pacha of Egypt ; that he assumes to | 
| have periodical interviews with Allah, and that he is in the habit of an- 
ing that Mahomet has appeared to him in the form of adove.t The 
| truth is, we have derived all our information about Shamil, including | 
} even the ordinary orthography of his name, from the Germans, who in | 
| their turn have taken all their facts from the Russians, with the excep- 
| tion of the accounts of his apocryphal victories, which are obtained di- | 
| rect from the Constantinople Journal. It is this coupling of Russian 
facts with German enthusiasm that produces the strange contradictions | 
| in which all the English biographies of the Caucasian chief abound, now | 
| representing him as a barbarous marauder and a religious impostor, and 
| again as a patriot hero, fighting only for the liberties of his country. 
Putting compilations on one side, it is evident, as Shamil is not in the 
| habit of receiving personal visits from tourists, that the only direct ac- 
| counts we can have of bimself and his movements must proceed from his 
| neighbours, that is to say, from his enemies the Russiana, or his friends 
the Turks. The Russian estimate of his character is naturally not a fa- 
| vourable one, bat it accords closely enough with the narrative portions 
| of the English and German biographies. Let us now see what the Turks 
| really think of him. Shamil, it must be remembered, was born at Gum- 
| ri, distant about a hundred miles from Tiflis, the capital of the Russian 
| Caucasian provinces, and not more than fifty from Accordingly, 
| the inhabitants of Kars may be expected to know something about his 
| habits and those of the tribes subject to him, and it is not very likely 
that they would be prejudiced otherwise than in favour of so determined 
an enemy of the Russians. Now Mr. Duncan, in his “ Campaign with 
the Turks in Asia,” writing from Kars, gives the following i 
on the subject of the Prophet of the Caucasus and his devout follow- 
era.— 

“ At the risk of destroying many romantic notions in the minds of m 
readers, I must plainly state that the undisciplined and badly pote. 
rabble who compose the followers ef Schamyl, though invincible in their 
mountain fastnesses, are utterly harmless in the plains of Georgia. No- 
thing can be more absurd than the accounts of the periodical victories 
recorded by the imaginative writers in the German papers, in which, as 
an example, sixty thousand Circassians are represented as being within 
two days march of Tiflis. The truth is this; when the fields have been 





to undertake a little foray, and a few hundred horsemen will assemble, 
and descending from their mountain retreats fall like a thunderbolt on 
| some unsuspecting Russian village. The place is sacked, the inhabitants 
| murdered in cold blood, or carried off as slaves, and the intrepid follow- 
| ers of Schamyl, loading’ their horses with the booty, beat a hasty re- 
treat. It would be an impossibility for that chief to assemble and keep 
together any considerable force for a longer period than a week. If it 
were even in the power of Schamyl to provide food for his undisciplined 
followers, = would nevertheless disperse, for it is pland under 
alone for which the Circassian, Lesghian, and Daghestanese quits his 
mountain village.” 

During the late war Shamil confessed to the Sultan his inability to 
bring any large force into the field against the Russians ; and it was 
bably in retura for his unavailing protestations of good-will, that Abdal- 
Medjid afterwards conferred upoa the mountain chief the high sounding 
but meaningless title of Viceroy of Georgia. No one could have felt 
the irony of this more keenly than Shamil himself, who was aware that 
he might as well have been named Governor-General of Moscow. Never- 
theless, some months before the emissaries of the Sultan arrived, he ap- 

to have been very willing to profit by the first opportunity to ia- 
jure his constant foe, and, soon after the commencement of hostilities be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, when a considerable portion of the troops form- 
ing the ordi army of the Caucasus had marched towards Kars, he de- 
scended with a of mountaineers into the plains of Georgia, di- 
rected one of the most ee ets nae iee ae nn, oe 
rincesses, who, after a captivity 








ters, the obliged to confine all their com 


who in the summer of 1856 published a 
matic events in which they bad been such unwilling actors But it is 
not for its dramatic interest alone that M. Verderevsky's book is worth 
reading. Its particular value consists in the light it throws upon 
—e of the territory at the foot of the Caucasus, the degree 1 O 

isation existing among the tribes governed by Shamil, and especially on 
| the character and habits of Shamil himself, “rethieg so complete, and 
above all so authentic, has ever appeared on the subject of the Caucasian 


Pa en ey eg a By L. Moser. 
+“ Schamyl, the Sultan, Warrior, and Prophet,” translated from the German 
of Dr. F. Wagner, and F. Bodenstedt, by Lascelles Wraxall. 
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sown, mountaineers have leisure until the harvest time approaches | was 


Ties thay ket Give cnastty trected wes too but as a severe cen- | 41, 
sorship was exercised over their letters by | ache a 


aes dra- | 


bank of the river in flames, they knew the hians were at their old 
work, and that the militia would issue from the forts to attack them as 
they returned towards the mountains; but they had not the slightest 
fear for their own personal safety. “ Cétait pi ”* said the French 
Governess Madame Drancey, who afterwards was herself a captive, “ mais 
nullement ant.” 

On the 30th June, 1854, Prince David was ordered to place himself at 
the head of the militia, the Russian emissaries having come in with the 
report that Shamil was advancing at the head of filteen thousand cavalry. 


| The same night an advanced post was attacked, and the next morning the 


Lesghians and a few companies of militia continued fighting from = 


a fe 
| until three in the afternoon, when the mountaineers retreated. 


prince instantly seat to inform his wife of the fact, but had scarcely done 
so when a fresh band of Lesghians issued from the mountains, and marched 
rapidly towards the Alazan, which the ded in ing 
Prince poreienetan Opes arrive to intercept their p In the 
meanwhile the prince knew that Telav, the chief town of the district, at 
only a few miles’ distance from his estate, was protected by several ba- 
tallions of the line, so that his wife aud family, in case of Tsenondahl 
being threatened, could easily find a place of safety. He therefore de- 
voted his whole attention to the Lesghians, and waited for them in am- 
bush on the left bank mountaineers had 
map od the stream aan the > 2 
ng them, caused them to abandon portion of their spoil, 
comes which the prince recognised sev: 
try-house. 
Tsenondabl had evidently been plundered, 
cea formed ta the neighbouring Moyes Jeovine’ Onotes Hiteot 
v ; 80 lea on Hitrof 
with a party of infantry and a few guns to guard the Ala 
the we Be hastened to take ie 








zan, 
invaded his mansion. This time he 

Captain ithtrof em bis side had received a large rary of retreating Les- 
ghians with a volley of shot and shell. As they galloped away, he per- 
ceived that they were carrying with them several He, how- 
ever, refrained from following them, knowing well 
kill their captives when hard pressed, but never abandon them. 
they had already murdered the wife of the steward of Tsenondabl, whose 

a ag a with two bullets in the head, and several sword thrusts in 
the back. Near this unfortunate woman lay the corpse of the Prince 
Chavchavadzey’s youngest daughter, a little girl four months old, who 

nursed by the princess herself. The soldiers, sent to ascertain 
8 cannonade, returned with their report, but did not 
of the most terrible part of their discovery, 

which sufficiently indicated the fate of his wife. 

The princesses, afver the d of the from Tsenondabl, had 
at first viewed the flames on the right bank of the Alazan without any 
very great alarm. But it soon became evident that the Lesghians were 
present in large numbers, and accordingly, the serfs in the village eur- 
rounding the chateau determined on retreating to the woods, and im- 
plored the princess to follow their example, assuring them that if neces- 
sary, they would entrench themselves behind their carts, and defend the 
position to the last. But, reassured by the prince’s letter, the family de- 
cided on remaining in the house. 

Towards evening, a man who called himself a gipsy, and whose clothes 
were wet a at Tsenondabl, be, for a night’s hospi- 

ver to 


escape the The pretended had scarcely entered the 
house, when be wes churved to lead hie pial, The Princess Anne, in- 
formed of this circumstance, gave guns and cartridges to three of her ser- 
vants, telling them at the same time to watch him closely, deprive him 
of his arms, and shoot him if he resisted. In spite of the prince’s letter, 
the attitude of the Lesghians was sufficiently ing to make the prin- 
cesses resolve to start for Telav the following morning, that is to say, as 
gy ayo gry egy a ae 

n morning was awakened report of a 
pistol ; at the same time the of the previous eve disap, a 
and the servants who bad wa him so well, were too terrified not to 


P eight months and six days, were set foll. = Soon Gorlitchen’ 
at liberty on payment of an enormous ransom. re show 7 princess’ m ehpdeon aoe 
The Pimcen Lame Chavchavadzey, and her sister the Princess Varvara pg a vata Aye As wrcon <n thing — fe re 
Orbeliani, are ters of George XIIL, the last sovereign of hen sudden! old a who lived yy odin 
Georgia, by whom that eo ee In consider- | Parture, ee ‘Motian 7 they come!) after wh ¢ ran into the 
ation of their distinguished origin, they had been appointed ladies of ho- | Was heard to exclaim, Malias / ( Sad pinetuit aie teak be ebe, 
nour to the empress, and as both the young princesses possess that beauty | FPO 00.00 Sui ooted all her family around her aed 1ed thans te the fe 
for which the are so remarkable, no excitement was | (74, Pits Gorlitchenko in the meanwhile checked the robbers for a ae. 
uced among the aristocracy of Russia by the news of their captivity. ment, by firing his into the midst of them. One of them fell, and 


: : The w 
to one subject, that of the ransom. Accordingly when the ves were oe brother lately fallen t th 
on feng tee at liberty, and it was Known that they hed ived many b na Ed oS Dl See ee lent Se 
months in Shamil’s own house, the interest felt in their adventures was | 70? = Baratof, rendered more beautiful still be he 
unbounded. To satisfy this very natural curiosity the com. | was the mths Erie ee epee poe det al 
muses ovey Stree A Oe rence oe ; hm Fara her little ebild to her bosom, had turned her back to the door, so that abe 
ney through mountains their residence ia Shamil’s serag' both Princess 
M. Verderevaky, (editor of the Kavkas, the ; ed Tidi,y| eee Oat ceo Re ioe ote eee ben en ae Se 


t mansion of 
visit from the very hero, whom three months previously she had perhaps 
epplonied with sogtane ot Se Ports Sh. Martio t 
e should have stated that the servants and children were with the 
Pp that the former were ina state of u x e 
tful handmaid suddenly conceived the idea of bolting the robbers 


out, but the door soon yielded to their blows, and the Lesghians gave a 
shout of delight whea they discovered the group of women, who they ima- 








¢ Plen ou Shamila, St. Petersburgh. i 


gined had long since retired tu the wood. In an instant their 





—e ee 
i --e re weer SK 
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410 


ware flashing above the head of the Princess Anne, whom they at once | of garments, the prisoners started for Dargi-Vedenno, and arrived there 


recognized as the mistress of the house ; and after being made the object 
of a severe contest between the different members of the band, the unfor- 
tunate lady found herself extended on the ground, separated from her 
child, her clothes torn from her, and with no other covering than her 
long black hair which hung dishevelled down her back. Soon afterwards 
the Marid* who had conquered her from the rest, placed her in the midst 
of a group of horses in the yard, probably with the view of concealing 
her from his jealous comrades. Observing for the first time her magniti- 
cent earrings, he seized them with the view of taking them from her, when 
the princess signified to him that she would give them up to him if he 
would bring her child toher. The mountaineer soon discovered’ the poor 
little girl, who was in as sad plight as the mother herself. 

One of the mountaineers now approached the Princess Anne, and in- 
quired in bad Russian where her husband was, She replied that he was 


a soldier, and at his post. At the same time she entreated the man to 


search for her four other children, and they were soon afterwards brought 
to her, with the exception of the eldest girl who could not be found. But 
her joy on seeing her children around her was of short duration. With 
the exception of little Lydia the baby, they were all taken away, but she 
was at the same time assured that they would be treated well, and con- 
veyed to Shamil. The princess had asked for a glass of water, and as she 
was drinking some of the Lesghians perceived that she had several valua- 
ble rings on her fingers. They hastened to snatch them from her, taking 
care, however, that they were not seen by the Murid who had possession 
of her, and who appeared to look upon ber as his own lawful prize. The 
marauders had now done their work and it was time to retrace their 
ste They mounted their horses and made for the river, the princess 
walking in the midst of them with her little girl clasped to her bosom. 
After a quarter of an hour’s march she tarned round to look for her com- 
panions in misfortune ; but all she could sce was the chateau of Tsenon- 
dabl in flames. The mountaineers had set the whole village on fire. 

Two hours afterwards, a cavalry soldier, sent by the prince to ascer- 
tain how his family were getting on, entered the court-yard of the cha- 
teau, and found nothing but a heap of smoking ruins, with the Princess 
Tinia, and an old decrepid nurse sitting by the side. The nurse, an old 
Georgian, who had been present at the birth of Prince David, who had 
even nursed his father, and who remembered the building of the chateau 
as the first remarkable event of her childhood, was singing with a wild 
voice one of those chants which the women of the country improvise at 
funerals. “ David, David, where art thou!” she was exclaiming, 
“ where art thou when thy house is burning, when thy young wife is be- 
ing carried away?’ All the other women, to the number of twenty-one, 
were in the hands of Shamil's followers. 

Before reaching the Alazan there was a rivulet, the Kizishevi, to be 

The Princess Anne had lost one of her slippers, and had cut 
her foot terribly on the sharp stones ; at the passage of the Kizishevi she 
slipped, and was oor! carried away by the stream. To prevent the 
recurreace of any similar accident, the Maria who had taken charge of 
her placed her behind him on the saddle. During a temporary halt, the 
— recognized her children, who were carefully attended by her 
aithful servants. One of the latter, the steward’s wife, who was soon 
afterwards murdered, informed her that she had spoken to Kazi Mach- 
met, Shamil’s second son, and that he had promised to place a horse at 
the service of her mistress as soon as possible. 

The Princess Varvara, whose late husband, General Orbeliani, had 
been Sham!l’s captive, was treated with much respect, and the moun- 
taineers ys y assured her ofthe high regard they had entertained 
for him. This, by the way, had not prevented them from keeping him 
in a dark pit during a long period of his imprisonment, of which he after- 
wards sent an interesting narrative to the Kavkas newspaper. 

The Princess Nina Baratoff was even treated with politeness. Her 
guardian was tempted neither by her watch nor her necklace, nor her 
broach, nor anythin 
her. She i ted this delicacy on the part of her escort, who, by the 
way, was a Chechoian, by placing her watch in his hand and her gold 
chain round his neck, when some days afterwards they parted com- 


Pethe mountaineers presented thc most extraordinary sight. Some had 
dressed themselves in the clothes they had torn from the women's backs, 
and many wore silver and spoons in their girdles. 

In the meanwhile the retreating party had forded the Alazan beneath 
a heavy rain, and were now ing the detachment of the too zea- 
Jous Captain Hitroff, who evidently forgotten the celebrated precept 
of Talle: . The well-aimed shower of missiles with which this officer 
receiv: Leagh! caused them to fly in the direction of the wood, 
and the sudden start of the horse which bore the princess and her infan- 
tine fortune, threw the little child from the saddle to the distance of se- 
veral yards. In vain the princess implored the Murid to stop, and it 
was not until! the Russian soldiers proceeded to collect the bodies of the 
slain, that little Lydia was found lying dead in the midst of several of 
the Lesghians, who in the whole course of their expedition into Kakhetia, 
left something like twelve hundred men behind. 

On leaving the chateau of Tsenondahl, the mountaineers had beaten 
the Princess Chavchavadzey with a thong, because she was unable to 
keep up with their horses. As they were afterwards ascending a steep 
mountain,—so steep that it was necessary to climb up by means of the 
brushwood which grew in patches on the side,—the a, unable to 
proceed, was threatened with a dagger, and fainted. But the faithful Mu- 
rid, who guarded her as a miser his gold, took her on his should- 
ers, and carried her to the summit in safety. The princess, on recover- 
ing her senses, noticed a horse grazing near her with nothing but a sack 
on its back. From the mouth of the sack issued a delicate little foot, 
wearing a child’s sli , which the terrified parent recognised with a 
shudder, The mysterious canvas did indeed contain the Princess's daugh- 
ter Tamara, who, however, was full of life, and hastened to throw herself 
round the neck of her weeping mother. 

When they reached Shamil’s camp, established in front of an old tower 


F 


which though several miles in advance of the Russian cordon, had never- | bi 


theless been occupied by some thirty militiamen who were now in the 
hands of the enemy, the ewe recognized one of her relatives, Prince 
Ivan Chavehavadzey. He made his way through a group of staring 
Leeghians, gave his hand to the Princess, who was now in a pitiable con- 
dition,—her soie remaining garment in shreds, her hair clogged with mud, 
her feet bleeding from several wounds—and conducted her to the inte- 
rior of the tower, which he had lately surrendered to an overpowering 
force. Here she met her sister, her children, the servants, Madame Dran- 
cey, and a Georgian family, consisting of an infant, a young girl, an old 
woman, and a little boy who insulted his captors unceasingly, in spite of 
the blows with which a to his vituperations. The young girl 
carried the infant to the Princess Chavchavadzey, and said to her in a 
touching voice, “ syeeeam, fhe mountaineers have killed my mother and 
my sister, and have left this little child without a nurse, pray take oer 
to your breast.” The Georgian’s request was readily complied with, 
the evening passed without on incident. 

At daybreak they were roused from their sleep by the trumpets of 
Shamil’s band, soon afterwards Prince Ivan came to inform them 
that he had obtained Shamil’s permission to accompany them with his 
servant, and an under officer named Papatoff, to DargiVedenno, the or- 
dinary resid tain chief. Shamil’s son, Kazi-Machmet, 





of the 
. hext entered, attended by several Naibs,t who asked after the princess’ 


health, advised her to resign herself to her fate, and attempted to justify 
their incursions into Kakhetia. They assured her that several of the 
princes of that country had given in their submission to Shamil, and in 
su of their statement exhibited documents in the Georgian | 


—in the jewellery line, at least—that belonged to | the 


THe Woton. 





twenty-two days afterwards, on the 30th July, 1854. 
|. The perils aud disasters of the march were numerous, but the princesses 
bore up against them with the greatest courage, deriving considerable 
| benefit from the presence of Prince Ivan, who succeeded in impressing on 
the mountaineers the necessity of behaving less brutally to the ladies ; 
| presided at the distribution of food among the servants when there was 
| not much food to distribute ; and rendered numerous other little services, 
| which, under the circumstances, became very great. The aouls or vil- 
lages at which they occasionally halted, were built like eyries on the 
| summits of enormous rocks. The sides of these rocks were frequently al- 
| most perpendicular, and the aou/s could only be —= by long cir- 
| cuitous lines of ~y cut out of the solid stone. It is, moreover, cus- 
tomary with Shamil to convey his prisoners to his house by routes so 
| complicated that it is impossible they can form any idea of its exact po- 
sition. Thus, an Armenian merchant who was conducted a few years 
since to Dargi-Vedenno by some of Shamil’s mountaineers, was a week 
| going there, and only twelve hours returning. 

Altogether, the latter part of the princesses’ journey would have been 
| less distressing than the former, but for the illness of Alexander, the 
Princess Anne’s little boy. The moudla, or elder, of the last aoul at which 
they stopped before reaching Dargi-Vedenno, gave the princess a piece of 
thirty copeks (about a shilling) to buy the child a fowi, out of which the 
ladies contrived to make some broth ; a good-natured inhabitant consent- 
ing to lend them a pot for the purpose, on condition of their rinsing it 
out seven times before returning it. The benevolent moulla also pro- 
cured some leather, out of which be advised the ladies to make themselves 
shoes, in order not to appear bare-footed before Shamil. Prince Ivan was 
here again of assistance. He cut out something in a shape of a shoe 
which afterwards served as a pattern, and the moulla, finding they were 
without needles and thread, gave the Princess Baratof permission to go 
out and purchase some. The cobbler at the aoul is said to have hada 
shop which contained a thing necessary for the practice of his art, 
and he not only supplied the fair Nina with the requisite needles and 
thread, but even gave her some lessons in shoe-making, by which she ap- 
pears to have profited amazingly, for she set energetically to work as 
soon as she rejoined the rest of the party, and before long had taught 
them to imitate her. At this aoul too the princesses succeeded, for the 
first time since their departure, in obtaining soap, a small cake being 
given to them in exchange for a necklace which one of the nurses had 
contrived to preserve. me militia men, who had been put to work in 
the Moulla’s fields, performed their task so well that that dignitary caused 


| half an ox to be roasted, distributed it among the captives, and even al- 


lowed them to carry away the remains, when, on the following day, they 
started for Dargi-Vedenno.-- 7b be concluded next Saturday. 


———<= > 
MY SISTER'S HUSBAND. 
L 

I was the youngest of a handsome family. My three sisters, each in 
her way, were very pretty ; but I, the youngest, and with a natural right 
to be the pet of the house, was never either a beauty nor a favourite. 
My rights in the matter of favouritism were, and from the first day of her 
existence had been, entirely monopolized by my third sister, Caroline. I 
was not, however, envious of that; it, doubtless, suited her better to be 
made a pet, than it would have suited me. My lack of beauty I did re- 
gret ; but, as that want could not be remedied, Sonkunened to become 
reconciled to the face and figure God had given me. These were both 
small, and the first sallow and thin. It boasted, however, and boasts still, 
of at least one striking feature, a pair of large black eyes. 

My two eldest sisters were married while I was still a girl at school. 
They both became the wives of military men, and both, withio a year of 

ir marriage, accompanied their husbands to India. 1 have never seen 
either of them since. My third sister, however, remained at home, and 
there I joined her when, a girl of seventeen, my school life ended. 

I was fond of Caroline, and she too, I believe, of me, yet her affection 
was by no means that of an elder sister for a younger. As I said before, 
she, and not I, occupied the position of youngest in our household. She 
was spoilt, while 1 was left un ; she was flattered and admired, 





almost lied to lean on other people, while I was left to 





while no eye looked at, and no lip spoke of me ; Sie T'was Wh to Lepend 


upon myse 

I came from school full of a happy plan of life. We had no mother, and 
our father was a millowner, and for many hourseach day away from home. 
These periods, when Caroline and I should be left together, I meant to 
turn to account. 1 was better educated than she was, and [ meant 
=o lessons. I cared for study, and I meant to make her learn 
with me where I was most igaorant. I came home primed with my pro- 
ject, and the first domestic tidings I received was the news that she was to 
be married within six weeks, 

She gave me the information herself, as I stood taking off my bonnet 
in my room—gave it me with the prettiest blushes in the world, with the 
smallest, ti voice—so softly and shyly, indeed, that at the first tell- 
ing I neither heard nor comprehended what she said. But, for any sym- 
oe Ges she got, or was likely to get from me, I understood quickly 
enoug! 

Had either of my elder sisters been at the moment of this declaration 
par place, she would I do not doubt, have forthwith put her arms round 

‘ine’s neck, and conveyed her congratulations to her with much 
affectionate kissing, ot pong some few tears. I grieve to say that I 
in no manner approached any such demonstration. 1 simply expanded 
my black eyes till Caroline's blue ones sauk before them, and broke 
into one short sentence which I fear was neither affecting nor consola- 


“7 lover was in the house, however, at that moment, and I had to go 
down stairs and see him, as soon as I had smoothed my hair. I found him 
in the drawing-room with my father, and my father presented me to 


m. 
* Hallam, my daughter Anne.” 
“My daughter Anoe” put out ber hand, and it was enclosed straight- 
way between a lar, pn and fiagers—enclosed, but not grasped. I 
was small and cool; Mr Hallam, on the contrary, large and nervous. 
What to do with my hand when he had got possession of it, or what to 
respond to the salutation that I made him, he seemed equally at a loss to 
mee. | by high — = 8) tall, —- young ee looking 
nto my with a —,£ -start e, fluttering? m: id up and 
down with a feeble irreso! nate touch, -” ony . 

“ This is our a, oar little school girl,” said my father ; she is 
not much like y is she ?” 

“ No, certainly !” 

His eyes turned to Caroline’s face with a quick, beaming, pleasant 
look ; his fingers dro from my hand, and 1 retreated to my father’s 
side, taking to mysel! consolation that if my own reception had been 
neither elegant nor cordial, my sister’s future husband could, at least in 
regarding her, wear a look of manliness. 

As for me, I — it likely enough that he would take little further 
notice ofme. In this, however, I found myself rather singularly mis- 
taken. He dined with us that day, and during the whole time of dioner 
I was conscious of the continual movement of bis eyes towards me. I be- 
came aware, too, that each time he detected my gaze upon himself he be- 
came pp ne the og ony to an extent that amazed me ; he stammered 
and grew co in what he said ; he even more than once abruptly 
broke off his sentence. I grew both surprised pad a oy yet, except 

prefe 





which, however, turned out to be pages extracted from some household 
register. The princess, to their astonishment, read them and retarned 


them with a smile at which the Naibs appear to have been offended. | {its 


They hastened to intorm the Caucasian Prophet of the princess’ lingual 
acquirements, and were desired in reply to trouble the captives no more 
with their conversation. At the same time Shamil sent a sheet of paper, 
& wooden pen, and a piece of wool steeped in ink—the ordin writing 
materials of the Caucasus—to the Princess Anne, and desired her to in- 
form her relatives of her situation. Indignant at the treatment she had 
been subjected to, and especially at the recent imposture attempted by 
the Naibs, she refused to take advantage of the opportunity ; bat ber 
sister sent a few lines to General Read, (who afterwards lost his life in 
the Crimea) requesting him to take the proper measures for rescuing 
them, and in the meanwhile to send to them at Dargi-Vedenno. 

A messenger from Shamil having announced that the prophet was 
ready to receive a visit from his — the princesses tively re- 

to go to him, adding that in present condition fn would see 

neither him nor any of his , unless absolutely forced to do so. The 
princesses, after this serv display of firmness, were allowed to 
send ove of their servants to Shamil’s tent for the of choosing 
from se enty atk tal ae by_the mountaineers, any articles of 
clothing they might find suitable. The day following this distribution 

* The Murids form Shamil’s body-guard. 

t Governors of provinces subject to Shamil. 





for this singular nervousness, I liked him. I him decidedly to 
either of my other brothers-in-law, and so I told Caroline before we slept, 
for my conscience smote me for the manner in which I had received the 
t announcement of her engagement, and some amende for that coolness 
appeared to me called for. 
“Your husband will have more in him than either Jane’s or Harrict’s, 


Carry,” I said, “ though it is a pity he does not break himself off that ner- 
vous manner. 


“ Did you think him nervous ?” 
“Am I deafand blind? He seems to get over it, however, when he is 
people ; he shows none of it to you or to my father.” 
“ But, Anne,” she said, “ it is strange. I never saw any trace of such a 
ba) | in him before.’ 
“Did you not? Then I suppose I must especially di pose him. I 
am sorry for that ; because, if he begins with a strong dislike to me, he 
probably won't get over it.” 
“ Wy dear, he does not dislike you.” 
“ How do you know ?” 











“ He almost said so, Anne. He came to me after dinner, and said that 
it must be such a comfort to me to have some one with us now that I 


I rose up from the fire over which we had been sitting, and laughed 

“Mr. Hallam has seen in one night what you have not guessed in al] 
your life, Carry !’’ 

It certainly did appear that Mr. Hallam was deeply impressed with 
the belief ot my capabilities as a support, for we had not been acquainted 
for a couple of days before I perceived that he intended to use me not 
only to prop up Caroline but himself. A looker on might have wondered 
how they had ever got on before I came, so constant now were-the ap; 
to me, so eager the questions “ what Anne thought?” “ what Anne ad. 
vised ?’’—questions, however that were rarely asked frankly or cheerfully, 
as though my opinion was cared for because I myself was liked, but 
always—strange as it seemed, it was certainly so—as if in a kind of con- 
tinued incomprehensible fear of me. 

In many respects he was a strange man, and as time went on I was by no 
means heartily satisfied that he should marry my sister. He was subject, 
I soon found, to fits of gloom and low spirits which had, even already, a 
most depressing effect upon her ; the more that, fond of him as she was, 
she was too timid a creature ever at these times to be able to summon 
courage enough to attempt to rouse him. If she was timid, however, [ 
was not; and when I could not persuade her to interfere with him, I at 
length took that work upon myself. 

One day, when he was sitting moodily over the fire, I came into the 
room , + d and J bol 

“ Frederick,” I said, “get up and come out with me. Look how 
brightly the sun has broken over the snow.” 

He looked up, not upon the sunshine but on me. I had expected a 
direct refusal to my request ; instead of that, with nervous haste he rose ; 
in two minutes I had him in the open air, trampling the frosty ground be- 
side me. There he paced, for two long hours, gloomy as night, yet obe- 
dient to every word I spoke. Where I went, he followed me ; what I 
bade him do, he did. I brought him home as the sun was setting, and | 
went up stairs and shut myself in my own room, with a strange chill feel- 
ing of dismay. What was I that this man should so obey me?—doing my 
slightest bidding with this aspect of spiritless fear ? 

After this day I made one strong effort to prevent my sister’s marriage. 
I spoke both to my father and to her. Her I made intensely miserable 
by what I said, and my father I inspired with enough anxiety and alarm 
to induce him to speak forthwith to Mr. Hallam. 

I was present at the interview between them, and I shall not quickly 
forget the ghastly look of pain that came to Mr. Hallam’s face as my fa- 
ther told him our fears of trusting Caroline to his keeping. He was 
standing up by the fire, and, grasping the mantel-shelf with one band, 
with a clutch that brought the blood to every vein, he listened. When 
my father ceased to speak, he could only piteously cry. 

“ You gave me your promise !”’ 

“T did,” my father said ; “bat I gave it in ignorance of what I have 
since seen, aud in ignorance of what I have heard others.” 

“ From what others?” he demanded fiercely. 

I came forward and said, “ From me.” 

“ From you, Anne !’’ 

He looked up wildly in my face ; then suddealy his head dropped, he 
laid it down upon the mantel shelf, and burst into tears. 

Inexpressibly shocked, I came beside him, 

“ Frederick, for God’s sake, be calm !"’ 

Broken with sobs his voice rose up. 

“ Anne, have mercy on me! Do not take her from me! She is all I 
have in the wide world!” 

The tears were coming to my eyes. My father silently took me and 
put me from the room. He was a soft-hearted man, and he could not 
stand the sight of Mr. Hallam’s misery ; but he bad a sense of his own 
dignity also, and, in consideration of it, I suppose, he turned me out be- 
fore he yielded. 

I avoided Caroline, and went to my own room. Half an hour after- 
wards I was summoned thence to my father’s study. He addressed me 
as [ entered at once, 

“ Anne, he has behaved well. He has promised to use every ef- 
fort in his power. Things wi go on better now, I have no doubt.’ 

“ Then he is to have Caroline ?” 

“T cannot break their hearts, Anne. They may have something to 
bear together, but they would have more to bear apart.” 

I saw Mr. Hallam no more that day. Our next meeting was on the 
ane Sane. I met him then by chance for a few moments 


What his feelings towards me might be I could not tell, but I went up 
to him as usual and extended my hand. At once he took and grasped it 
in both of his. 

“ IT wanted to see you,” he said, eagerly. “ Anne,” he cried, “do not 
take part against ue! For God’s sake, be our friend!” 

“I did not act yesterday out of enmity,” I said, 

His hands dropped from mine ; he grew pebend a as he asked me, 

* Do you mean to repeat what you did yesterday ?” 

I shook my head. I said—* No.” 

He gave a cry of joy. “God bless you, Anne!” 

The warm tone me. I said, sadly enough, 

“You have had little cause to bless me, Fred. But, if you are willing, 
= a an .—_ agai ii clasped co:dially. I bol 

gave him m n, and it was co: + I bolieve 
tnt in truth, Be bore me fo the day, fixed for thel sini Dari 

t wan a for t to the da or r b ng 
that fortnight Mr, Teflon was all That we could wish; there were no 
more fits of gloom. He was cheerful, sensible, affectionate, and my fa- 
ther and Caroline brightened daily. The marriage day came, she 
was wedded to him. I bade farewell to them on a bright crisp February 
morning. and saw no more of them for nine months. 


IL 


At the close of that nine months I was suddenly made an orphan. My 
father had long suffered from disease of the heart ; one evening, as we sat 
alone together, I heard a half cry from him, and saw his head drop on his 
breast. When I reached him, he was dead. 

I sent a telegraphic message to London to the Hallams, begging that 
Frederick might ¢ come down to me. Some time upon the following day 
f Raped to 200 Sinn, Ons Going 0 Cin Seen Seeneena aes 
for the funeral, I shut myself up alone that day with my grief. But I 
waited for him in vain; the day passed, and he did not come. I had to 
rouse myself then, and give directions for what had to be done. A se- 
cond, and a third, and a fourth day elapsed, and I was still alone. On 
the fifth morning, when I was i uéterly alone, for the house was 
empty now, I at length received a letter from Caroline, with the 
mark of a country place in Devonshire, whither they had gone, she told 
me, on her husband's account, for rest and change of air. She had nei- 
ther received my message nor my letter, nor could I write to her now, for 
she gave me no address, 

I waited patiently, ia my lonely house, for a long fortuight. One 
evening, when that time was cxplvel, at last Frederick came. He came 
into the room where I was sitting—the blithe bridegroom, whom I had 
parted from nine months ago, into a wan, worn, haggard man. 

I heard his entrance, and rose up. He uttered my name as I 
proached him, then seized the hands that I extended to him, and he’ 
them in a convulsive grasp. 

“ You have been alone,” were the only words that burst from his lips, 
“ alone through this whole time.” 

. “It could not be helped ; I knew you would have come if you had 
nown.”” 

“ Alone!” he only repeated, shivering, “ without a creature near you! 
How could you bear it? I could not live one day alone.” 

“ Frederick, you have tired yourself with your journey. You are not 
strong. Caroline told me you had been unwell.” 

He raised his eyes, with a sharp, suspicious look, to my face ; but they 
stayed lifted only for a moment. ly changing into the old, incom- 
prehensible expression of subjection, they dropped. He did not speak a 
word. 


“Come to the fire ; I will order supper for you. Come, and take this 
seat. It is cold to-night.” 

He came and sat down; I seated myself beside him, and asked for 
news of Caroline. He had nothing to say but that she was well. I tried 
to make him talk of other subjects bat the effort was vain. His mind 
seemed entirely filled with that — horror of my loneliness ; 
again and again, as we sat, like one who had lost all self-control, he broke 
out nie ee same trembling exclamation, “Good God! how could you 

t? 

I sat at last quite silent, in a wonder and distress. I thought it 

was well that I Aad been alone. I could ill have stood companionship 











such as this three weeks ago. With a woman’s instinctive love for manly 





eee ee een a ens eames o2 HE GS ust quite derstand him, 
for indeed I did not, he said quickly, ‘I mean Anne ; can’t you lean oa 
her? don’t you like her ? ” 

ofa Cant 

yar you were the youngest, and it seemed strange to talk of leaning 





this weak nature—these nerves. 
f. He came back when he had eaten, 
crouched again in silence over the fire. 

It grew late ; the clock over the chimney piece struck eleven. Then I 
spoke once more. 


I feel and for 
a ty pote Me 


but they did not restore him toh; 
aod 
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it 
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“ You must be tired, Frederick. After your journey you had better go 


and rest. ' ; 
He looked around with a wild shiver. | 
“ No, no; the house is so lonely,” he said. “ Let me stay here. Stay 
with me, Anne.” 
“ We cannot stay here all night.” 
“It would only be for one night. 
morrow.” aia 
“1 am not going back with you, Frederick. | 
A ” 


You will be ready to come to- 


nne ! 

He looked me wildly in the face ; thea— : | 

“ Anne, you must come !”’ he cried. “ All our hope isin you. If you | 
will not come to us, we are lost.” SRS wae 

He seized and grasped my hand ; his manner was excited in the high- 
est degree. I drew back, and shook him from me. } 

“Mr. Hallam, what do you mean?” I demanded sharply. “Sit still 
and speak rationally.” 

He winced strangely, and shrank back. There was a few moments 
pause ; thea, in a voice — subdued, he asked me— | 

* Did [ give you a letter? There was one from Caroline.” 

“ No.” : 

He searched in his breast pocket, and brought it forth. 

“I beg your pardon ; you ought to have had it before.” 

I took it to the light, and read it. She had written mostly about our 
father’s death ; but at the end of her letter came these words :-— 

“ Frederick will ask you to return with him. Aune. do not refuse him ! 
Oh, Anne, if you ever loved me, do not refuse to come!” | 

I folded up the letter, and went back to the fire where he was sitting. | 
I laid my hand upon his shoulder. He looked eagerly round. 

“ Anne,” he cried, “ you will come!” | 

“ Yes, since you both wish it.” 

“ Thank God!” he ejaculated ; and the first look of composure I had 
seen came to his worn face. | 

“ And now that this is settled, Frederick, go to bed.” | 

He rose up in silence ; but the ghastly pallor of cheek and lip, as he | 

repared to obey me, so shocked and startled me, that I abruptly checked | 
fis departure. Unmanly and pitiable as it was, there was no mistaking | 
his intense fear of solitude ; and in his weak and unstrang state I did | 
not feel that I dared to force it on him. | 

“Tam not going away yet,” I said. “If you prefer to stay here, I 
will wheel this sofa forward, and you can lie down before the fire.”’ 

He accepted my offer eagerly. 

“ T am not used to strange rooms ; I am afraid I should not sleep,”’ he | 
muttered. 

He lay down, and I threw a cloak over him. I sat down in sight of | 
him, and read. He was in reality weary and worn out ; and before half- 
an-hour had elapsed Le had fallen asleep. 

We set out together next morning, and reached London by nightfall. | 
My sister met us at her own door, and I looked again on the face I had | 
not seen for nine months. It might have been nine years, it was so | 
changed. I could have passed her in the street unconscious that she was | 
kith or kin of mine. 

I restrained my surprise and pain until we were together in my room | 
Then I stood up and faced her. 

“ Caroline, what does this mean ?”’ 

She had been trying to talk and smile. At my question all feigned 
composure gave way. She burst into tears, and answered me. I might 
have guessed it. She was breaking her heart over the change in her 
husband. 

“ He is never unkind to me, but all day long he terrifies me,” she 
sobbed. “ I dare not leave him—he will never sit alone for ten minutes, 
from morning to night. He is so wretched himself that it half kills 
me to see him. Ob, Anne! what is the matter?—what is the matter with 
him ?”’ 

I tried during the day that followed to discover the answer to that 
question. Alas, when I thought at length that I Aad discovered it, it was 
no answer that I could tell his wife. Every thing I saw forced upon me 
the conviction that the crushing weight upon Mr. Hallam’s mind was 
some crushing remorse. Day by day this terrible belief gained on me. 
The more I tried to forget and thrust it back, the more vehemently it 
forsed itself upon me. I began to live under the pressure of a strange, 
chill horror. 

We passed a fortnight miserably enough. Mr. Hallam never left the 
honse. Almost his entire time was spent in silence and inaction—stoop- 
ing over the fire. If he was roused or spoken to, a face of such infinite 
despair would rise before us, that many a time its expression wrang my 
heart. Sometimes a momentary brightening in his look would cheer us 
for a few seconds ; sometimes, and that, alas, more frequently, his dumb, 
would warm into a wild and feverish excitement. 

We never left him, for his stron, terror was that of solitude. Day 
and night Caroline or I sat with him. He had been fond of music, and 
even yet he seemed to take something like pleasure in it. Heavy as our 
hearts were, I therefore often played, and his nearest approaches to con- 
tent seemed during the moments that he sat listening to me. 

A fortnight passed thus: at the end of it one g this happened. 

It was dark, but we had no candle: pe a ge a tly, and 

the and sat there playi Mr. risen 
from his seat and was pacing the room. ine had come to my side. 

I was playing softly, and suddenly oon ay sister’s lips a cry rung 

the room. Before I could speak, te with terror, and with 
outstretched arms, she started from her seat. sees thee I could 
see nothing : the room was all as usual; but, while gasping out ber hus- 
band’s name, she one step towards him, and then fell. Before 
she reached the I caught her in my arms, but she had fainted. 

“ Frederick, help me !’’ I called. 
before an open drawer, looking wild and excited ; but 


“ She has fainted: raise her up.” 

He stooped and raised her. 1 bade him follow me, and I went towards 
the door; but when I reached it he had not moved. Turning round, I 
saw him still standing wildly gazing upon and passionately kissing his 
wife’s white face. 

I did not 
me, and we the room ther. We went up stairs, and he laid 
Caroline on her bed. Then I rang the bell, and summoned help. A ser- 
vant came to me at once. I bade her see to her mistress, and, leaving 
them, I hurried back down stairs. 

Mr. Hallam bad a second or two before me. I found him again 
in the drawing room, when I noiselessly re-entered, before his escritoire, 
where he had stood when Caroline fainted. He was stooping towards the 
fire, examining the muzzle of a by its light. 

I stole up behind him, and he was conscious of my nee I 
had caught his arm with the strength of both my hands. He turned 
round, w and furious. 

“ Let me alone!”’ he shouted “ Devil !—let me alone!” 

He tried sauna tin pone 94 I do not know whence my strength 
¢ume, but, nst his power, I kept my hold. 

“ Lay down that pistol !’’ I cried. 

He kept it clutched fast. 

* Lay down that pistol.” 

Our eyes were fall met, and stayed so for a moment ; then his dropped. 
I moved one hand from his arm, and laid it on the pistol ; he let me 
take it. He stood before me, his wild fierceness gone, shaking and shi- 
vering like a child. I locked the weapon in the drawer ; then I could 
stand no longer. I sank into a seat, and we neither of us spoke again. 

Some moments passed—I do not know how many—and a hurried 
hand was laid upon the door. The servant I had left with Caroline 
entered. 

“ Miss King,” she said nervously, “ would you come up stairs? I 
don’t know what is the matter with my mistress.” . 

I made Mr. Hallam accompany me, and we returned to Caroline’s 
room. She was still almost unconscious, but moaning in pain. In half 
an hour two ra py were at her bed-side, and that night she was de- 

livered of a dead child. 


Tl. 

It was four o’clock in the morning, but still dark as midnight, for we 
were in the midst of winter. The commotion of the last hours was over. 
Caroline’s room was hushed, and, motionless and almost insensible, she 
lay between life and death. In another room, alone, with its white limbs 
composed, rested the little form whose eyes had never opened to the 
light—the human body that had never held a living spirit. 

Over the still burning drawing-room fire I sat with Mr. Hallam. I 
had tried to induce him to retire to rest, but he would net go. Blanched 
over cheek and lip, his very teeth like a man in deadly ter- 


, and in two or three moments he came and joined | Said 


a struggle! Could it have fought for life? Ob, the third !—the third!” | 


fe killed me with is wild whisperings, until my heast grew 
e chilled me wi wild w un’ faint. I 
asked him at last, sharply, Pe 


whose entire signs I could not suppress, might else have betrayed me— 








| during these hours she slept. Where Mr. Hallam was I did not know. 


It was past mid-day when, sitting in silence. through the door that was 


| not quite closed my ea i i 
do you mean ?” | hall. ¥ ear caught the murmur of voices whispering in the 


The sound might not have attracted me; it did not at first ; but 


My question brought a scared look from him, but no response. He suddenly I heard, or thought I heard, within it the voice of Dr. Kane. 


ceased, however to mutter to himself, and for a minute we were both si- | 
3 pose — by the half contemptuous pity that constantly awoke | 
nme w 


At that I rose up silently, and crept from the room. 


I descended the stairs midway, and, unperceived myself, looked down. 


ived him — by my voice or look, I said, more | I was right ; Dr. Kane was in the hall, and with him another gentleman. 


gently than I spoken at | Both were speaking in a low voice to the servant who had admitted them 
sy aa youn ty we these things to yourself, Frederick? ~al the parley was almost at an end; while I looked, the two gentlemen 


t forward along the hall, at one end of which was the dining room. I 


He turned his face round to me as I spoke, and a wild, fierce light | saw them stand tegetier & moment before that door ; then, with one look 


sprang to his eyes. 


“What do I mean by them? Do you want me to tell you?” he | 


cried. 


ae changed aspect startled me ; but I concealed my fear. I said, 
calmy, 
“ Yes—or I would not have asked you.” 

He held his gaze stedfastly upon my face. As he sat gazing at me, | 
something dawning in that look made my blood curdle. 

“ Shall I tell you?’ he said, sharply. 

That fear was creeping over me with no will of mine. Trying to crush 
it, I answered quickly and contemptuously— } 

“ Mr. Hallam, we are not a pair of children! If you have anything to | 
tell me, tell it at once. Do you mean to speak ?” 

“ Hash, Anne!’ he said. “ Anne,” he whispered, “ bend nearer. Oh, 
it is horrible to tell you!’’—he was shivering from head to foot—* bat I 
must tell some one, I cannot bear it longer! Are you ready? Anne!” 
he cried. “I have shed blood !’’ 

“ Mr. Hallam, you are mad!” 

I leapt to my feet. I cast his grasping hand away from me. High 
above his voice sprang my cry, and he answered it with a wild shout of 
agony. 

~ Oh, that I were mad!” he cried ; “ that God would have that mercy 
on me, to sirike me mad! Anything, anything, to escape this torture! 
Oh, Anne, turn your face away ; do not look at me with those dreadful 
eyes t You have got my secret. Have mercy on me, have mercy on me 
now ! 

With limbs that were turning into stone, with pulses that seemed ceas- 
ing to beat, I stood, pity crushed out of me; all emotion concentrated 
and hardened into one unutterable and incredulous horror. I could not 
speak ; my cold lips would not unclose to ask one question ; but perhaps 
he read my face, for he came after I do not know how many moments had 
elapsed, and passionately cast himself down at my feet. 

“ You do not believe me?” he cried ; “ you cannot believe me. But 
it is true, Anne! As God sees me, it is true! Stand still—you shall lis- 
ten! I had a friead—Frank Hildyard—and we quarrelled. I took up a 
pistol that lay upon his table, and shot him dead! Again: I met the 
woman who was to have married him, and she suspected me, and threat- 
ened me. I put my two hands round her throat’’—he looked up, and his 
eyes were like a devil’s, glaring at me from the ground,—* and strangled 
her! Ah! Stand still, Anne!’ he cried. 

It was the last word that I heard. His voice had risen to a shriek. 
Trying to move and fly, I fell. A mist was over eyes and brain, and I 
recollect no more. 

We were still in the room alone together when I wakened. He had 
raised and laid me on the sofa ; he himself, crouching like a wild animal, 
was again at my feet. 

I lifted pote 1 up, and slowly and fearfully the recollection of what I 
had beard came back to me,—hideous, uureal—like the memory of a 
nightmare. I rose up; I pressed my hand upon my forehead, and tried 
to clear my voice. I went forward and stood above him. 

“ Are you mad?” I faintly asked him, “or is what you have told me 
true ?” 

He lifted his haggard face, and broken and toneless came his voice— 
“ As I stand before God, it is trae!” 

I stayed to hear no more. Breaking from him, I fled from the room 
ae the unlighted hall, into which the dim winter dawa was 
stealing. 


Iv. 
My life, thank God, has given me no second experience so terrible as 
that of the week that followed Mr. Hallam’s confession. I would not live 





it again for a king’s ranson, 
During that week I had him with me in my sister's sick room for the 
oo part of every day, and for the whole of every night, for when he 

ept he only lay down on a sofa by his wife’s bed, and he scarcely slept 
three hours out of the twenty-four. But yet, wakeful as he was, J was 
more wakeful stid. Fear gave me an unnatural strength. For seven 
day and nights I never closed my eyes for one entire hour. With a rest- 

, undefined terror, 1 watched over my sister, driving sleep 

from me. Mr. Haliam never came near her bed, never looked at her. 
— a to her but my eyes were on him. He knew, too, that 
wi him, as I was of his secret, the fear he had al- 
ways had of me became this week unutterable. But I rejoiced in that 
fear now. It was my strength. 

This misery, I say, I endured for seven days. At the end of that time 
the ti were given to me that my sister was out of danger. 
To me they were given, not to Mr. Hallam, for throughout her illness, 
by tacit consent, all communications from the physician who attended her 
had been wade to me. Mr. Hallam had scarcely seen him. Yet to-day 
it happened that while Dr. Kane talked with me, he fora moment entered 
the room in which we were. 

Dr. Kane had his face to the door and he perceived his entrance and 
weat forward to him. 

“ Mr. Hallam,” he said, cheerfully, “ we have good news for you to- 
+. I think we may call our patient out of danger.” 

. Hallam stood still. His eyes glanced up and flashed. 

“ Out of danger—who?” he cried. 

“ Frederick!” I said. 

He looked at me, seemed startled, pressed his hand upon his forehead. 

“Ab, I forgot. I beg your pardon. Out of danger—is she ?” he 


There was a moment or two's strange pause. Then, with an effort, I 
turned Dr. Kane’s attention back to me. I trusted that while we spoke 
Mr. Hallam would leave us, and he did. 

Dr. Kane took up his hat—his hand was extended tome. Suddenly he 
brought his eyes up to my face. 

“Mr. Hallam is not well,” he said, abruptly. 
-. ~ my colour flushing over cheek and brow, but I answered 

mly— 

“ He does not complain.” 

“ Is he in good spirits?” 

I trembled at that question with a sickening dread, the horrible terror 
of discovery that continually haunted me. My eyes fell before they an- 
swered ; they could not bear the keen gaze that confronted them. 

“ He has not high spirits.” 

Dr. Kane looked at me sharply. He stood still for several moments, 
but be spoke no more. His hand was again extended. 

“ Good morning, Miss King.” 

He turned from a, and f rented again. Alas, he was not yet gone ! 
He reached the door, then paused, hesitated, finally came back, and again 


addressed me. 

“ Miss King,” be began abruptly—and if the colour had come to my 
cheek before, it le’t it now as white as marble—* I do not know if you 
suspect—I half think you do; I feel, in any case, that I ought to speak 
to you about what you may be forced to soon. My dear young 
lady, I am afraid it will not ho pantie to-haap thosnaaiel eanch lenawr 
if, indeed, it is concealed now. Iam very much afraid some steps must 


soon— 
So far, as I stood frozen, he spoke ; but his sentence reached no termi- 
nati 


jon. 

“ Anne!” suddenly shouted Mr. Hallam’s voice from the door,—and 
I broke from Dr, Kane and fled. 

I tried to rush straight upstairs, but my brother stood in the hall and 
caught me by my arm. He caught and shook me, his face white, the 
wildest fary in his eye. 

“ You were betraying me !”’ he hissed into my ear. 

“T was not, so help me God!” 

“ You devil, if that is a lie— !” , 

His face was close to mine ; he had his fingers round my throat. Acry 
—a sort of gasp—burst from me, andin another moment Dr. Kane’s figure 
was between us. 

With coullty 0 the fi loosed ; I spran, their hold and 

ith a ty start the fingers un $ from 
cached apsealas s 0 tow enconta aarwents the ball-tesr wanepened ond 


-_ 








chattering 
pa Ng me, holding my hand in his with a force that crushed 


“ How firm the eyes were closed,”’ he kept tremulously muttering. 
* Did you notice, Anne ?—and the clenched hands, as if there had been 


closed, and I heard Dr. Kane’s carriage drive away. 
I went back as soon as I was able to my sister’s room, and I sat beside 
her undisturbed for several hours. Happily for me—for the emotion, 


at each other, Dr. Kane softly turned the handle. 

They entered the room, bat almost at the same instant I was beside 
them. Before the opened door could be closed against me, I stood upon 
the threshold. 

They both saw me and paused. They made one hurried effort to bar 
my entrance. I stood, wild-eyed and determined, and they let me alone 
and passed in. 

They advanced in silence to where, before the fire, Mr. Hallam sat. 


| They did not speak, nor he perceive them till they were half across the 


room ; then suddenly he heard their steps, and turned. I saw the first 
look he gave them, haggard and wild with fear ; another moment and he 
had leapt upon his feet, a cry bursting from his lips whose reproachful 
despair smote upon my heart ; for alas! it was a cry upon my name. 
“Mr. Hallam,—” Dr. Kane began, bat he said no more. One moment 
Mr. Hallam stood like a hunted animal, now he sprang upon’ them, and 
there was in an instant a struggle as if between wild beasts. 
“ Call them in!’’—the stranger's voice rose high. “Williams !—Mason ! 
—quick !” 
1 was thrust aside, and two men pressed past me. I saw their en- 
trance. and I saw no more. A gentle hand was on my arm, and I was 
taken kindly from the room. 
“ You ought net to have seen this,” Dr. Kane said. “Iam very sorry, 
Miss King, I am very sorry. But there was nothing else we could do. 
You would not have been safe in the house with him for another hour. 
You must have had a terrible time of it already.” 
I looked into his face in strange bewilderment, my week's intense fear 
and horror straggling with a faint light of hope. 
* Dr. Kane, tell me !—I do not understand |” 
It was not Dr. Kane who answered me, but the stranger who had come 
with him. He had joined us in the hall, and it was he who spoke. 
“You have not heard, perhaps,” he said, “ that Mr. Hallam was under 
my charge some years ago. From the report Dr. Kane brought me this 
morning, I felt sure there was no time to be lost in seeing him. I am 
only amazed that an outbreak has been delayed so long.” 
1 burst into tears. 
“Ts it only that?” 
“Only that!’ he repeated. “ Why, what did you think it was? What 
has he been saying to you!” 
I told him ; he received my narrative with a smile. 
“ Frank Hildyard and his wife are at Hamburg; as well, I know, a 
ae as lam. Poor Hallam! he is as mad as any man in Bed- 
am! 
_ It was so; and mad he still is now, after two years have passed. He 
is in the same asylum where he was formerly confined, and, ill though 
he yet remains, they give us some faint hopes of bis ultimate recovery. 
Meanwhile, his poor wife waits and prays. 

We live together in a cottage near him, and they occasionally let us 
see him ; but he rarely knows his wife, and in seeing me his feeble recol- 
lection only reaches to a dim remembrance that I have “ Anne’s eyes,” 


—— 


BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


In 1780 the government allotted certain apartments in Somerset House 
for the use of the Royal Society. The architect, Sir William Chambers, 
had just completed his task ; and the Society, entering into occupation of 
rooms with bare unplastered walls, fitted them up with suitable book- 
cases for their valuable library, and arranged the 
room. It was their sixth remove : twice the number which, according to 
the proverb, suffices for utter ruin. They, however, remained in occupa- 
tion for seventy-six years, and flourished withal. Many a student, many 
a savant and philosopher, remembers with something affection, that 
third door on the left, under the gateway leading from the Strand. It 
has opened to admit men whose names stand foremost in the scientific an- 
oy the present century. Heavy Sir - 
rt strong men to preside at meetings of the Society ; , flushed 
palg crg bep eit pnp tee 
t; among men c ; and 
nee en dead. 


; hence, when my lords of the Treasury offered more ous quar- 
ters a Burlington owen, the offer cine Onncandinatied 

Three other societies refused the offer, and are now “ sorry for it.” We 
have, however, heard a rumour that the house will be wanted some day 
for Prince Alfred : if it be true, the societies will have to undergo ano- 
ther removal. 

We may here take the opportunity of correcting a misapprehension 
that prevails in some quarters—even in House of Commons—as to 
the case of the scientific societies and the my The Royal So- 
ciety, from their origin in the reign of Charles LI., have always been self- 
supporting: government bas never done more for them than to find 
house-room, and that only since 1780. The Society have neither been 
fostered nor enfeebled by votes of money from the public purse for their 
own uses; they have always paid their w 
which is one of reasons why the — F. 
scientific distinction in the world. the annual grau 
was first voted seven years ago, when Lord John Russell was minister, 
not one penny has been applied by the Society to their own purposes. 
They act but as stewards Sogncqpemens es in such ways as 
will best advance the ends of sc’ ping earnest inquirers whose 
circumstauces are inadequate to the cost of experiments ; at times, print- 
ing valuable observances, which, but for this aid, would have remained 
es -T the subject expressed in the title of th t 

ut to come to subject ex é title of the present paper. 
If you have ever sauntered westward along Piccadilly, you will not have 
failed to notice a high sullen wall abutting on that pretentious lounge— 
Burlington Arcade. It is relieved by three gateways—two for show, one 
for use—which, up to wi the past three years, were opened as seldom 
as a miser’s strong box. But times have changed ; the middle gate now 
stands open—that is, from ten to four on six days of the week—the three 
acres behind the wall, and the buildings thereupon, have become public 


one end, a i ,& cre- 
scent-formed colonnade, cut in two by the main way. The principal 
front has a rustic basement, projecting ends, pi columns in the 


spot ; you are perfectly sane on matters of 
art, you will not find cause for any very rapturous emotion, look to what- 
ever side of the court-yard you may. 8 4 
The east wing is occupied by the London University ; the west wing— 
formerly the kitchen—has been converted into a hall of noble proportions, 
in which the Royal Society hold their evening and the univer- 
sity their examinations and annual ae eg confer degrees, and so 
forth. Government, too, have just ae fortui iilaine of it, for exami 


of three scientific societies: the Royal and Lionwan on the first 





which comprises the state apartments ; the Chemical oa the ground-floor. 
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The Linnwans have also a room—for their museum—on the ground-floor ; | it.’’ He restored the 


terraces and steps in the grounds behind, and con- 


other parts of the building are tenaated by the assistant secretaries, All | verted the east wing, which had been @ riding-house and stables, into a 


the expense of removal, of furnishing and Atting up the rooms, aud lay: 


dwelling for a portion of the household. In 1819, he bailt Burlington 


ing oa gas, has been borne by the several societies ; house-room and wa- | Arcade, and got a reatal of £4000 a year for that double row of badly 


ter only being given by the government. 


The library and collections of the Lianwan Society make a better show | letting to £8, 


This amount, as we have heard, is increased by sub- 


ventilated sho 
$00. Among the tenants there is one who pays £175 a year, 


than in their tate quarters, the gloomy old house in Soho Square, The | and another £1965 each for his one Jittle shop. 


pets mmeny| books which belonged to Linawus himself, and the un- 
e! 


| 
| 


ul cases in which he kept his herbarium, are now preserved in a) hiv servants; for anythin 


One thing Lord George did not do—build wholesome habitations for 
more dismal than the underground 


andsome glass-case in the Society’s principal room—what was formerly | ments cannot well be imagined. That any domestics should ever Se 


the great ball-room —along with their library and some other collections. | consented to 


their days therein, is a marvel; but now there is a 


To the Linnwans, the removal is a great benefit; for the heavy sum | change. The Board of Works, by a small outlay, have turned the dun- 
which they have hitherto had to pay as rent, will now become available | geons into habitable rooms, 


for the 
general 

The same may be said of the Chemical Society ; instead of paying rent, 
as they had to do in Cavendish Square, they will now have a fund to de- 


pos of Transactions, and the promotion of their special science 
y: 


| 


} 


The Cavendish family retained possession till about three years ago, 
when they sold the Burlington House estate to government for £140,000. 
The house stood empty for a few months ; then an exhibition of drawings 
and paintings, and another of designs for cavalry-barracks were held in 


fray the cost of patient researches and astonishing experiments, They | it; then, to make room for the registrar-general, the university was 


have fitted up their meeting-room with the seats from the Royal Society's 
meeting-room at Somerset House ; and talking of these seats, we are re- 
minded of a little matter of testimony in their history. On removing 
them from the place where they had been fixed for so many years, there 
was seen chalked on the floor underneath : Billy Wilson, Rich Sides, Silly 
Thos. Seal,and Rolt- Thompson laid these seats in the year of our Lord 1780. 
Henceforth, the three societies will meet on the same evening, Thursday, 
se that when business is concluded, they may,all come together in the 
Royal Society's Lower Library for their cup of tea and friendly gos- 
sip, and so establish a series of conversazioni from November to June. 
Besides the Lower Library above mentioned, the Royal Society have 
rearranged the chief portion of their — in six rooms on the first floor. 
You approach by a broad stair, in a well-lighted hall, of which the walls 
and ceiling are decorated by pictures from the pencil of Sebastian Ricci. 
In the paintings on the walls, the figures are life-size : a goddess, proba- 
bly Venus, drawa in a car by wonderful swimming-hprses, attended by 
leesome maidens and flying boys on one side; on the other, Diana and 
fer nymphs bathing. The latter, which is painted with considerable 
freedom, inspired a mot worthy of preservation, A visitor happening to 
remark that he thought the canvas was loose, a learned professor who 
stood by, esteemed alike for his ready wit and mastery of science replied : 
“T don’t know about the canvas, but we see the subject is loose.” 
The four front rooms oceupied by the Royal Society are all built with 
covered ceilings, set off by mouldings and cornices richly carved and 
It, The saloon, the first room entered from the stair, is panelled in 
igh relief, with carved figures over the door-heads, and shews on its 
ceiling a large picture, painted by Sir James Thornhill, The pictures oa 
the other three ceilings are by Ricci, though whether Sebastian or bis 
nephew Marco had the greater share in their execution is not easy to de- 
cide. It was Sebastian Ricci who painted the Ascension in the cupola of 
Chelsea Hospital, and the pictures on the staircase of Montague House— 
late the British Museum ; and it is said of him that he left England in a 
st becau se Sir James Thornhill was employed to paint the dome of St. 
auls. 


In the rear of the main building lies a large plot of ground enclosed by 
the walls of the Albany, Burlington Arcade, and of the street known as 
Burlington Gardens. A terrace, bordered by a double row of stately 
elms, stretches along three sides ; the fourth is shut in by the very som- 
bre back-froat of the house itself. Broad grase-plote, divided by a gra- 
velled walk, cover the area between the terraces; and what with the 

le foliage of the trees, and the cyned of verdure, the place is re- 

ing to the eye of a Lond The bachelors of the Albany wanted 

to enjoy it ; and when goverament bought Burlington House, one or 
two of them knocked down the brick screens which shut out from their 
windows everything except a little daylight. But their enjoyment was 
cut short by a peremptory order from Board of works for the replac- 
ing of the envious screens within twenty-four hours, On the Burlington 
Arcade side, not a window, not a crevice permits curious folks to peep. 
Only from the street at the end can any view of the grounds be obtained 
outsiders. Uxbridge House—now the Western Branch of the Bank of 
jand—is one among those privileged to look down on the philoso- 
phers and savans as they saunter up and down under the shade of the 
trees. It is already classic ground hereabouts, and no detriment will ac- 
erue from the new associations. There, in the rear, lived Gay under 
p wong my ducal roof; Akenside resided in old Burlington Street ; 
in Cork Street, is the house which the old Earl of Burliagton built 
Wade—a house of which some one said: “ It was too small 
hang to a watch-chain.”” And had we space, we 





the ever- 
September 1668 ; “ To my 
ever was there, it being the house 
H ” The Sir John Den- 
among English poets as the author of 
8; he was surveyor of royal palaces 
that he built house for the earl, 
it may, it can hardly be true that the 
this spot, as no one would ever build beyond 
noble and plebeian, were then actually built to 
erection. However, Richard Boyle, the next 
was an architect, who had, as Walpole says, “ ever. 
us and artist e envy ;” and he befriended archi- 
liberally in the publication of architectural designs. He 
new front to the house mentioned by Pepys, in 1717, and in the 
sereen-wall, Walpole goes 
earl had invited him to a ball, 
ing while crossing the court-yard ; 
writes, “ looking out of the windows to see the 
rise, | was surprised with the vision of the colonnade that fronted 
It seemed one of those edifices in fairy tales that are raised by genii 
night-time.” Walpole could hardly have slept off the effects of the 
to flatter his noble friend. 
bers, again, remarking on the way in which the 
aristocracy of London hid their palaces behind dead-walis, as nuns and 
did their convents, says, referring to the wall of Burlington House : 
“ Few in this vast city suspeot, I believe, that behind an old brick wall 
in Piccadilly, there is oae of the flaest pieces of architecture in Eu- 


And we find Gay repeating similar opini 
Trivia, he writes: 


Burlington's fair still remains 
Beauty within—without proportion reigns ; 
his eye declining art revives, 
animated pictures lives. 
There one te Peay the galing strain 
Transports . thrills every Vein : 
There oft I enter—but with cleaner 4, od 
For Burlington's beloved by every muse. 
An ea spectator would come to a different conclusion, and 
lament second-rate effects should have been produced on a site pos- 
seased of first-rate capabilities, 

Gay's aliasion to Handel arises from the fact of the great musician 
having lived three years in the house : it was, moreover, the residence of 
the Duke of Portland while he was minister ; and the place is connected 
with political en he yet another focident-—Sir Samuel Romilly 
once the electors of Westminster in the court-yard. 

One of Hogarth’s prints, the Men of Taste, contains a view of Barling- 
ton House, concerning which Mr. Peter Cunningham remarks, that “ it 
represents Kent (the architect) on the summit in the three-fold capacity 
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In a passage of his 


of painter, soulptor, and architect, flourishing his pallet and pencils over | atis 


the heads of his astonished supporters, Michael Angeloand Raphael. On 

@ scaffold, a little lower down, Pope stands, whitewashing the front ; and 

while he makes the pilasters of the gateway clean, his wet brush t- 

ters the Duke of Chandos, who is passing by ; Lord Burlington serves the 
poet in the capacity of a labourer ; and the date of the print is 1731.” 

cei fame old rick wal” bas bore many « ate from paper 

jamentary artillery too, Suadry energetic indi- 

have demanded its demolition is the Times, cay wothing of 

pwned me phe Hh, ago than the 19th of June last, certain 

members of House of talked “ Bunkam’’ with like par 

The wall ought to come down, and forthwith! If it did come 

we venture to say that nobody would be gratified, not even the 


transferred from Somerset House to Burlington House. In 
Royal Society, as already stated, accepted the offer of a home further 
west; preparations for their reception were commenced ; the university 
was shifted once more into the east wing ; and in May of this year the 
Royals held their first meeting in the new hall; and there we leave 
them in occupation of their new home, with our best wishes for harmo- 
nivus action with their fellow-lodgers, and that they may continue to 
advance science, and advocate her claims as worthily and as indpendently 
as heretofore, 

It was during the long vacation of 1856, while repairs were going on, 
and before the societies entered into pation, that an incident oc- 
curred, with which it seems to us good to close our article on Burlington 
House. The reader must be good enough to imagine a certain porter who 
was on duty at the time, giving an account of it to a certain professor. 

“ Sir,” says the porter, “ there came in a brisk-looking oldish gentle- 
man, with a sprig in his mouth; and seeing him look about, I made bold 
to go up to him and ask his name. 

* My name is Lord Palmerston, Who are you?” 

“ The porter of the ——, my lord ;”’ and I made his lordship a bow. 

“ The very man I want to see. Come and shew me over the house,” 

“ So,” continues the porter to the professor, “ I went, sir, as his lord- 
ship asked, and shewed him the house, and told him which rooms was for 
the Royal Society, which for the Linnwan Society, and which for the 
Chemical Society. And his lordship asked a good many questions and 
seemed to want to know all about the societies, and I answered him as 
well as L was able. And so, after we had been all over the house, his 
lordship wanted to go out into the grounds behind, and I unlocked the 
door, aud his lordship walked about and asked more questions; and then 
he talked about the societies again, and he said: ‘ What is the Linnwan 
Society? What do they do?’ 

“ And his lordship dida’t know, sir, nor I didn’t know.” 


ee 


REMINISCENCES OF CAMBRIDGE, FORTY-FIVE 
YEARS AGO. 
BY A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 
“Cito pede preterit wtas.”—Horace. 

How materially changed and altered is the character and complextion 
of the “sporting broadsheet’? of “ Alma Mater Cantabrigiensis’” from 
that which it presented some five-and-forty years ago! At that period of 
time, almost every student was, more or less, a sportsman in spirit. It 
must be, however admitted, that there was invariably to be met with a 
distinct class of sober-sided “ freshmen.”’ who came up annually in statu 
pupillari, to those sacred shades, where Newton reasoned and where Milton 
sung, who were classically r d by the “non-reading” fraternity 
asa ap per se—emulous young gentlemen, who, by dint of hard study, 
and by strictly adhering to the statistical observances of academical dis- 
cipline, enlisted themselves voluntarily as candidates, on the scroll of 
fame, for the acquisition and enjoyment of those college honours and uni- 
versity distinctions which cannot fail to become matters of serious import 
in after-life, as the same may more immediately relate to the pulpit, the 
forum, and other dignified professions and avocations, which bear affinity 
to the constituti existence of science and philosophy. 

At the — I advert to, there were no pro-proctors invented, to parade 
nocturnally the purlieus of the University in quest of traant adventures, 
who, after having caroused too freely over the bottle at some Bacchana- 
lian orgy, were in the too frequent habit of “ cutting gates,” and making 
room for a lark or a direct row among the more quiet and peaceable in- 
habitants of the town. proctors, only, were annually a (a 
senior and a junior master of arts,) to carry out the rales of prescribed 
order and propriety among the students. These me peer m in- 
vested in the usual , each, by two 








ienttienbéney toga virilis, and satelli 
officials, mountebanked in vari-coloured liveries, represented the academi- 
cal authorities for preserving order among the gown-clad alumni of the 
University. The servile portion of this hole-and-corner questing staff 
were appositely appelled “ bull-dogs,”’ on account of their tenacious — 
perties in fastening upon a young “ run-away,”’ when set on by their 
masters. To avoid capture during these pursuits, it was not unusual 
for the fugitives to have previously constructed a range of strong cords 
or strings in a direct line across some by-street, lane, or alley, which they 


might have occasion to penetrate, placed about two feet from the ‘ 
by which means, not only the proctors’ men, bat the proctors themselves 
were frequently subjected to very awkward mishaps, whilst engaged in 


hot pursuit after a “ limb-of-a-fellow” who was unwilling to be caught, 
and afterwards doomed to expiate his wantooness by the excruciating — 
ishment of being confined a prisoner “ within walls and college’ a 
week, in addition to the disagreeable task of “ disgorging” five handred 
lines of Homer or Virgil memoriter, by way of occapying his leisure time 


in “ cramming’ for the oceasi: 
egal were a host of objections in 


jon. 
Then, n, the “deans” of the colle 
themselves. “ Cutting cm anf was tashel anes by those tatelary genii of 
their respective sanctuaries as an unpardonable offence. When the “pie- 
ty-compelling bells’’ of the chapels gave utterance, morning and evening, 
to the unmistakeable meaning of their intonations, a brace of impurtable- 
looking scribes were to be observed, sustaining long scrolls in their hands, 
measuring their matutine and vespertine steps to the chapel doors, each 
armed with a prodigious long, pointed, suspicious instrument, which he 
grasped in his hand. With this pungent indicator, as the students entered 
the confessional, each scribe was in the practice of ee 
the name of the gownsman on his making his entrée, on morning or 
evening of the day in the week that the same made his appearance, so 
that, on whatever day, or number of days in each week, the unlucky wight 
had “ cut chapel,” this pricked sheet operated as a “ tell tale” against 
him, a blank appearing oa every occasion of his absence. This official 
report was submitted weekly to the deans, who, when they detected an 
dereliction of duty or obedience to the set discipline they had enjoin 

gave directions to the cooks in the kitchens, and the butlers in their bat- 
leries, to put the delinquent out of sizings and commons, which meant to 
imply that his supply of accustomed daily food was to be stopped. The 
term of abstinence, in such instances, varied in extent, from 
seven to fourteen days. During this inconvenient ioterval, the excom- 
municated one was necessi to furnish himself with what meals, &c., 
> ee from the taverns distributed throughout the town of Cam- 
anot 


hole against 


greater grievance awaited it, which was this, viz.: During the 


above stage of probation, the weeks (to use a college term) “did not count ;”” | i 


that is to say, they were not reckoned as being Kerr by the student ; and 
as it is enacted by a decree of the University senate, Aujus academia sen- 

consult, that SS ae shall scrupulously keep so many 
weeks in each term, so in certain cases the “ loss of a week,” thatis, a 
week taken away from a man who has forfeited it by misbehaviour or 
neglect of duty, may cause him ‘he loss of a term, which becomes a mat- 
ter of serious consideration to one who might be compelled thereby to 
stay another year at the University beyond the stipu time, or be 
a to “ go out” (graduate) in a dy term, 


porters of the lodges were also proverbial “eye-sores.” Every 
night, as soon as eas were closed, these bubonie vigils eagerly 
awaited the custom goal for admision on the part of some noctiviga- 


ting student, who had perambulated somewhat further be the limits 
of the University than was allowed, or who had been detained at a party 
of coavivial friends to a later hour than it was pradent for bim to have 





members aforesaid ; for the scene to be revealed would be an int 
view of the back of 
the hinder appurtenances of the 
resorted to by students when up 
The earl died, and the tithe with him, in 1735, and Burlington 
became the property of the Duke of Devonshire. There was 
talk of pulling it down about fifty years apes but Lord George Caven- 
bought it, and made considerable alterations, employing Samuel 
@s architect, He “ took dowa,’’ says Brittoa, “ rebuilt the 
house, except the front elevation and some rooms connected with 





ined. If the applicant for admission might have proved anywise re- 
fractory to the above arbitrary officials, the case was the next morning re- 


ported to the tutor of the college. who, after a warning against the > - when he would not be hooked ; 
. noti- | by 
| tate denoription of act is net co generally 
| to accustomed, 


currence of future like misbebavioar oa the t of the 
fled that he might consider himself “ con within walls and college” 
for a longer or shorter time, according to the extent of his misconduct. 
Repeated instances of “ cutting gates” constituted an offence. 
visited oa a similar scale of panishment, These unrelaxing Januses 
provided with a book, in which the names of all the a 


their respective colleges were entered, and the times of 
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But the above penalty was not felt and experienced zi 
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mitted within the walls, nights and mornings, were set down against 

same. They had also the charge of the pe At courts, which in = 
were parterred with neat plots of grass, and it was for @ fine 
to be paid to these personages by any student who might, peradventure, 
effect a short cut across this noli me tangere area of The amount 
of the mulct was from Is. to 2s, 6d. on the separate occasion of each tres- 


pass. 

Attendance at lectures, and in ball at dinner-hours, was imperatively 
insisted upon by the college authorities. Cutting lectures was visited by 
temporary confinement to the collegiate intramural boundaries ; whilst 
absence from hall, during dinner, more than* two days in the week, was 
attended by the “ loss” of such week in the term wherein such 
duty was omitted. 

aiving these considerations, every student exercised the prerogative 
of his fancy to its fullest extent. He could hunt, course, shoot, angle, 
and sport a figure at Newmarket each day during the races. Aj 
the above period of time, tandem driving was “ all the go,” and there were 
a dozen or more crack whips, who formed themselves into a “ Tandem 
club,” which was spiritedly conducted and well ae It wasa 
practice for the memberg to meet once a week, drive their teams 
through Cherry Hinton, Fen-Stanton, Godmanchester, Huntingdon, St. 
Ives, on to the Wheatsheaf at Alconbury-hill, at the point of junction of 
the two great northern roads, Here our vehicles were laid up for the 
rest of the afternoon, whilst ourselves and cattle revelled upon the v 
best fare that Alconbury sporting balls and stalls could afford. Sir F. 
Goodricke, then Mr. Holyoake, formed one of the party ; and it wasa 
proof of practical bad driving, or ocular obliquity, that scarcely a night 
passed over, whilst on our return to Cambridge, that two or three of the 
homeward-bound party did not sustain an upset. 

There was, on the left hand side of the road leading into Godman- 
chester, abutting on a curve in the causeway, the ugly wreck of an obso- 
lete milestone, standing in an inclining position, about two feet out of the 
ground. This proved, invariably, a stumbling-block to some of us on 
our return. We had to cut the corner in the dark,and this formidable obstacle 
was almost sure to prove the means of tilting our vehicles over, and 
spilling us into a ditch that lay opposite. Sometimes the ditch was filled 
with water, and our egress from this muddy “ aquarium” was accom 
nied with feelings by no means agreeable to those who e 
from it. No travellers pitied or consoled us on the spot: they ed 
upon us as a tribe of neck-or-nothing outlaws, who would have “ ridden 
them down”’ if they had not burried at their best pace out of our a 
“ Those ’are chaps ’’ (one of them was heard to exclaim) “ would drive 
the d——, and never break their necks; but I always takes myself out of 
the way on ’em, or zounds! 1 knows well they’d break my neck, pretty 
quick, for all that.” Verbum sat. 

After the serious accident which befel the Hon. Mr. Stanhope, some 4@ 
years ago, the University authorities put down these break-neck con 
ances, although a leader is now and then occasionally hooked on to 
wheeler’s gear, at a house on the road-side more than a mile out of the 
town, on way to Huntingdon, which is beyond the as pre- 
cincts of the University. There were kept up, at all the livery a 
highly respectable stand of horses, calculated for hunting or ordinary 
riding exercise. The usual charge for the hire of a horse,on a hunting ex- 
cursion, was three guineas and a-half (the owner rendering himself sub- 
ject to all risks) ; for a day’s visit to Newmarket during the races, two 
guineas ; and the same for a day’s coursing. For a mederate ride, seven 
shillings was the customary charge. The oatlers, also, had the privilege of 
keeping and letting-out greyhounds by the day, at half-a- the 
brace. There was a scarcity of fur, at that period of time, in the districts 
around Cambridge, for it being an open and ch 
was little or no cover for hares, and such stragglers as were exposed in 
the clover and turnip fields, if they escaped the keen eye of the unspar- 
ing poacher, were tantly open to the observation of the sportaman, 
whilst perambulating the country around, gun in hand, to whom they fell 


an easy prey. 

The manor of Maddingley, situated about halfa mile out of Cambridge, 
on the road to St. Neot’s, nevertheless in hares ; and although 
the house of Cotton endeavoured to render the same a strict preserve, yet 
I have, by means of making friends with the Caen, ee some 
very excellent days’ sport, with the on the in the above 
neighbourhood. I have succeeded in picking up a leash of fine well 
fleshed hares in the course of a two hours’ beat. The manor of 
ington was also well-stocked with the above class of game, but 
pene epee lee ny eg ee Lyte 
brooke, at Audley-end, not from Cambridge, teemed 

commonly called 


have had 

—ll-fire Dick, 
Walden, no less one hundred and thirty-five hares fi 
time in a small clover-field. 

Partridges were scarce, and pheasants equally so, whilst to flush a 
cock in the locality formed a very, rare occurrence ; nevertheless, 
defects were amply made up for, by the large quantities of snipe 
were to be met with in all the fenny aud marshy swamps throughout the 
district, which afforded lively sport to the shooter. Amid the extensive 

of reeds which at that time were prevalent on both sides of the 
nearly all the way to Ely, numerous teams of wild-duck and teal 
were to be met with, besides numberless waders of different kinds, which 
of the gunner constantly employed. In the cold nights 
of winter, the flights of duck and widgeon were plentifully distributed 
over the meadows that abutied on the river, and were shot in vast num 
bers Govt to wae Cepaee to follow up this recreation. Indeed 
* fen-shooting ” consti the popular pay of the University gents at 
that time of day, and it rarely ned the more hardy race of 
trotters failed to return to their college apartments without having filled 
their bags with feathered booty, as well as having brought home with 
them a keen and esurient appetite to greet the smoking, acceptable viands 
a u l _- the =A A tankard of —- ee home- 
wi e, succeeded by a coaxing glass or two eer enjoyed 
before a warm and weleome fire, wound up the culinary service of the 
evening, till a warm comf sports- 


fortably-made bed received the fatigued 
man into the lap of its somnuiferous embraces. 

For many years past, the fen, which were then extensive, have been 
drained converted into a state of cultivation, so that snipe and wild- 
fowl are no longer to be met with in such on as they were wont to 


; 





am Beaty See pees age) ben a Gay 5 , much sport now left open 
to meet the object of lovers of the Wrigges:ezoept at the commencement 
of the shooting season (September), ip wi month of the year the 


gowns 
man is absent from “ the seat of sound learning,” enjoying bis favourite 
pastime in some other part of the country where game is to be met with 
more plentifully to his hand. The fowling pieces were, at the period I 
am speaking of, furnished by the Cambridge gun-smiths to the students, 
| yale 1s. 6d. a single, and 2s. 6d. for a double-barrelled gun for 
y. 
With regard to angling, the practice of trolling was chiefly in compe i 


, | for fly-fishing would have proved an utterly unprofitable 


(prosecul 
The Cam abounds in fine jack, perch, club, dace, aad eel ; and in the 
waters propinquent to the college walks, there were to be met with shoals 
of a small insignificant fish called “ bleak.’’ Trout did not effect the cur- 
rent of the Cam, but without the presence of that delicate tenant of the 
wave, the jack, pike, or luce used to afford piscatorial amusement enough 
to the trolier. The river above-named is for the numerous 


for jack-fishing were at that time reckoned 
and an islet called by the students * Paradise,” which is formed by an in 
flexion of the Cam, in a meadow contiguous to a well-known part of the 


river denominated “ The ” or Shepherd’s Fields. [t was near 
this place that, in the year 1813, Mr. Matthews, a King’s scholar, 
whilst , and in 1825 two students of 


was unfortunately dro 

Trinity and St. John’s, Messrs. Field and Tylecoate, met their deaths by 
being upset out of a “funny.” Hereabout the holes ran very deep, over- 
growa by shady willows, and in them very fine jack and perch were to be 
met with. 


de- 


F 


were to effec desirable captures, almost every 
scription of fish to be met with in the aforenamed waters fell within 
overspreading meshes of these destructive snares. Sometimes an 
tunate pike would find bimself mysteriously against 


FF 
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means taken in great numbers. 
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be. Freshmen were 
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in by an old river , who had received the sobriquet of “ The Otter.” | 
This man two small shallow ponds, at the village of Chesterton, | 
half a mile from Cambridge, which were stocked with small jack. Indeed, | 
the water was eo scantily supplied to these pits, that a person could 
notice eve He charged one shilling for permission to 
east a line into the pits, and one shilling for every jack that was cap- 
tured out of them. Not one of them exeeeded one nd in weight, so 
that the fellow reaped a remunerative return for the ingenuity of his spe- | 


As to “ aquatics,” little can be advanced on that head. In the day to 
which I refer, an old man named Sapsford owned a small public house 
ia “Jesus Meadows,’’ contiguous to the river. On his premises he had | 
ereoted a shed, whereia to shelter his boats, of which he might have pos- | 
sessed about a dozen, of various sizes, furnished with oars, sculls, and | 
ethor necessary appurtenauces. He was accustomed to let out these float- | 
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sels of large size. In connection with these works is also joined the re- | an attempt to turn our Agricultural Festivals, which have been and may, 


covery from the Scheld of 14,000 hectares of most valuable land. 


| if properly managed, still be productive of mach good, into mere horse- 


This gigantic undertaking, which will probably occupy two years, has | races, at which fut cows, bulls and sheep are to be considered of infinitely 
scarcely been noticed by the press. We therefore endeavour to supply | Jess importance than well sweated and thorough-blooded horses, and at 


this omission by giving a few details. Beginning with a description of | 
the works, we shall then speak of the results that may be expected. 
The canal crosses the island of South Beveland, between the villages of 


which all the fast men of the country are expected to congregate, to 


| gamble and to carouse. Now, if we could see the slightest possible ad- 


vantage in this horse-racing, we would not say a word against it. When 


Hanswert, on the West Scheld, and Wemeldinge, on the East. It is to be | two stout stallions contend with each other in drawing a weight up a 
coustructed so as to allow every kind of vessel to pass from one arm of | hill, we can see some sense in the trial. To our eyes there is nothing 
the river to the other. This canal, intended to replace the navigation of | more gratifying than a plowing match, when upon a field forty are plow- 
the Eastern Seheld, will be about 10,000 metres long, with a depth of 8 | ing “ like one.” We want stout horses for drawing and for plowing ; 


metres at high water, and 10 metres broad at bottom. The banks hay- 
ing an inclination 2} by 2, it will be provided with bermes and towing 
paths 6 metres 
sary for drainage. The crest of the banks will be 3 metres above high 





but of what possible advantage to the world is it that Nonpareil, sired by 
Gray Eagle, and lineally desceaded from imported Bedouiu, has ran a 
. and furnished with aqueducts, and works neces- | mile in a minute t 


We do not object to sport ns such. We heartily wish that there was « 


img conveyanovs, at the rate of one shilling, by the hour, and made a very | water mark. At each extremity of the canal will be two sets of locks, | great deal more of it in this melancholy and dyspeptic country. Taere 


good thing of it; bat there was a great inconvenience attendant upon | 
ear aquatic excursions. Every alternate day the water was drawn off, 
to supply the various locks on the river, between Cambridge and Ely, so 
that we ran short of the necessary element to work our way in, and were 
eoatinually running our crafts aground ; added to which, the bed of the 
etream being composed of an alluvial deposit, it was with difficulty we 
eould retrieve our boats from the fixed position in which they were lo- 
ented ; we were, in fact, always getting into a fir. Then, again, the 
bargemen (quaintly dubbed by us youths, Bargees) used to annoy us by | 
eonstantly throwing obstacles in our way, which often led to sanguinary | 
and serious frays between both parties, well understood under the dis- 
—, characteristios of “ gown and town,” when half the students 
eof the University, and a proportionate number of the oppidants of Cam- 
bridge, were embroiled at one and the same time in all the exciting commo- 
tions recognizable in the gestation of civil warfare. These disgraceful 
outrages have, I understand, been of late years less frequent thao for- 
merly, if they have not altogether happily subsided 

In the social circles of acquaintance, we always enjoyed the best Api- 
ean fare. Sunday breakfast-tables were surrounded by a set of 
ehvice spirits, who regaled themselves over mocha and chocolate pota- 
tiona, cocasionally discussing the breast of a cold fowl, with tongue and 
ham, or prying into the mysterious arrangements of that ne ulira of 
epiourian delicacies, a perigord pie. At the period I am alluding to, two 
Lene gee innovations of a novel character were simultaneously intro- 

juoed, and tae! patronizad : the one was the introduction of malt 
liquors at the fast table, the other the practice of smoking long 
pipes of tobacco when supper was concluded. The tutors, injudiciously, 
never thought t to unlicense these assumptions, and such habits be- 
came afterw: confirmed. 

Should any friends from afar off come to visit us, and we felt desirous 
te entertain them with a dinner in our own rooms, we were under the ne 
= of asking permission se tutor a to do, whilst a service of plate 

ether ve paraphernalia were ished us u the occasion, 
from the Fellows’ Potteries. _ 

Our suppers we could order “at will.” It was only to transmit our 
mandamus to the cooks of the scholars’ kitchen, purporting that supper 
was wanted at such an hour, for such a number of friends, when the same 
was obeyed to the letter. The tatle was furnished with mock turtle, 
fowls, ducks, hams, tongues, stewed kidneys, fricasecd chickens, scalloped 

re, hare, wild-fowl, snipe, &c., beside tarts, sweetmeats, jellies, and 
like, with lots of wines, punch of various denominations, pipes, cigars, 
&e. Perhaps, out of the above large assortment of choice viands, not a 
= of the came was touched ; but as was the custom in those days, 
,* or the 


article that appeared upon the festive board, that he was fur- 
th a long capacious, and voracious wicker-basket, standing 
igh, which travelled upon wheels; this absorbing 
vortex took in, with the insatiable appetite of a Heliogabalus, every- 
thing that was presented for its ; and in less than ten mi- 
tes after its consumptive properties were brought into operation, 
tidy a clearance of all the good things was effected as would be a 
cumbersome crop of grass, after it had been converted into hay, and 
earted off a field. 

Between forty-five and fitty years ago, punomania had attained to its 
@limaoteric in the University. There were Parr, Pearce (Dean of Ely.) 

of Pembroke (Bishop of Ely.) Porson (Greek Professor,) of Tri- 

ty, and a few others, who constituted in themselves a bright constella- 

tion of art and talent ; indeed, they might have been looked upon as 

stars of the first niagnitude in the lumi halls of literature and science. 

Pearce had acquired for himself the sovereignty of Pun-Archy, and I 

muoh question whether the Dean was not as proud of his punarchical as he 
was of his hierarchical pre-eminence. 

The few subjoined jeu d'esprits may, perbaps, tend to afford a modicum 
of amusement to the art-loving reader. 

It has been the custom for the Master and Fellows of St. John’s Col- 

for a long period of time, to hold more feast days in their —- 
than the members ®f other societies throughout the year. Upon th 
pe account they have acquired for themselves the ungracious — 

John's hogs. Ti yy upon one occasion that a student of Jesus Col- 
Dr. Pearce was the Master, had been expelled for some act 
of misbehaviour, but was afterwards, through intercession made for him, 
admitted into the communion of St. John’s. On the circumstance being 
made known to Pearce, he ay exclaimed : “ Hah! Jesus ex- 
pelled the devil, and he departed afterwards into a herd of swine !"’ 

When Doctor Vince, of Caius College, tilled the rt of the Plumian 
professorship of astronomy, an idle wag sent a letter to the Doctor, ad- 
dressing him as the “ plumbian professor.” The man of stars became 
vastly excited upon the ocvasivn, nor could he be pacified by his friends. 
Meetiag with Pearve, he related, the circumstance to him, in a tone of 
voice which marked his irritability. The Dean, patting him upon the 
shoulder, pate observed : “ Pshaw, Vince! Think make no more 
of it. It is only @ Little bee (b) that has stung you!” 

Professor Porson was once taking a stroll with a young friend, who 
bad named the church as his future profession. It occurred where, at 
the extremity of the Chestout-tree Walk of Trinity College, which forms 
& vista, was to be seen, at a distance, the little church of Muddingley, al- 
most embosomed in a wood. The professor of classic lore observed to his 
— companion thus: “Do you know that I never traverse this col- 

walk of ours but it reminds me of a ‘ Trinity ae | fellowship.’ ” 
“Qn what account?” asked the yoong man. “I'll tell you,” replied 
Porson ; “ because it imparts to me the interrupted view of a small church a 


Parr, Homer, and Abthorpe once met at old Frank Smith's 
eoffee-house, in Garlick Fair Lane, Cambridg>. Homer on the oceasion 
was ina very grumpy and retiring mood. At length Parr broke out 
with “ Homer's odd I se’’ (Odyssey). Abthorpe quickly followed with 
“ Homer's ili I add’’ (Miad). Homer grumpily observed “ That’s above 


parr” Parr). . 
The late Doctor James Wood, when Master of St. John’s, was in the 


habit daily (weather permitting) of taking a gentle ride on horseback be- 
fore he entered ball for dinner. Guo dap be ons leter than usual in re- 





z 





turning, and kept the fellows waiting to sit down. At length Rushworth, | 6®rth 
on observ: master’s ’ o 


approach on his favourite Rozinante, called 
out: “ Here comes St. John’s head on a ag . 

Such was the height at which the vice of punning had arrived half-a- 
century ago in the University of Cambridge. Never having seen the 
above few racy bits of wit recorded in print, I have submitted them to the 
reader, as they passed current at that distant day. 

1s would prove too elaborate on the part of the Cantab chronicler now, 


in etate to enter into more in relation to the 
college ts and practices of his time. Many ements have 
takea place wi the nearly half a centa It 


with feelings far different from those which stamped the 
eal character half a cen ago. Old customs have superseded 
by modern improvements, better suited to meet the exigencies of the 
mee ; the scenes which lingered in the vista of long-cherished indulgen- 
oon, Fe abated in a dissolving view ; ina word, the age has changed ? 


the col inations : - 
endued with fol \itoee wich stamped the ncademt 


g 


“Tempora mutantur, quoque nos matamar in illis !” 


one set for vessels of large dimensions, the other for smaller ; the locks | 
are to enclose basins with a superficies of 1000 square metres. The larger | 
locks are to be 16 metres between the sidewalls, their banks being 8 


gates for flood, and two for ebb tide. At each extremity, the canal for 
200 metres, will have a breadth, at surface, of 70 metres. Along the ca- | 


The swing bridges established on the canal will have openings of 16 | 
metres. The embankments intended to shut out the sea (that whieh is | 
to bar the East Scbeld will be 380 metres broad,) are to rise 4 metres above 
the level of the highest spring tide. The embankment at top will be 6 me- 
tres in breadth, with a talus of lin 3. At the foot of each talus, at a height 
of 1 metre 50 above high water, will be two bermes, each 10 metres broad, | 
At the edges of the bermes the talus again commences with its former in- 
clination of 1 in 3, until it reaches the bottom of the flood. This portion 
of the talus will be strengthened by fascines, and loaded with stones, one 
5th of a ton to each square metre. On the bermes will run the railroad 
of which we are about to speak. 

The railroad setting out from the port of Flessingue, which will be im- 
proved by the construction of a large basin, passes by Middelbourg, the 
principal town of Walcheren, and then inclines towards the East in order 
to cross, by one of the embankments just described, the arm of the sea 
known as She passing Goes in the island of South Bereland, then aya | 
by a swing bridge the maritime canal arrives opposite the Eastern Schel 
which it crosses on a causeway 380 metres long, finally reaching trra 
firma at Bergen-op-Zoom. It is not until these bydraulic difficulties have 
been overcome, that this road effects a junction with the network of Dutch 
railroads and can continue its course towards Kotterdam and Germany. 
One must have seen this part of the world, in order to form an idea of 
the daring necessary to establish a railroad traversing two arms of the 
sea constantly navigated ) & multitude of vessels, brought by every 
tide, changing the depths of the waters, sometimes by 4 metres and even 
more. Many works enjoy a European reputation, although far inferior 


the difficulties overcome. The results to be obtained are various, The 
first advantage is commercial ; in order to understand its importance, it is 
necessary to again enter into some details, 

All the rivers which emp.y themselves into the Northern Ocean have a 
remarkable tendency, some b g choked up with sand, others 
making alluvial deposits, often of great value when it can be recovered 
on their banks. At certain points this invasion has been so considerable 
as to almost fill up entire branches of the sea, as in the case of the last 
Scheld near Bath, where the sandy deposits have been so great, as to ad- 
mit of flocks of sheep crossing frem one bank to the other at low water. 
Advantage has been taken of this shallow to establish the embankment 
spoken of above. 

This state of the river is attended with much inconvenience, increasing 
the difficulties and even dangers of navigation between the ocean and 
the ports of the interior, more and more. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Ant- 
werp, Bremen, and Hamburg suffer from this cause, which beeomes dail 
more difficult to be guarded against. The ports of the interior labour 








| ones, —V. 


to those we have described, not only for daring conception, but also for | complement. 





also under another serious inconvenience ; oy 2 closed during a por- 
tion of the winter in cousequence of the rivers being frozen ; the reasons, 
of which we have only indicated the pce. would give a marked su- 
periority to the maritime ports, but they are geuerally shallow, and lack 
means of communication with the interior. The port of Flessingue, at 
the mouth of the Scheld, on the Northern Ocean, is accessible at all 
seasons. Sheltered from the severity of winter it would be an excellent 

rt, if by its situation on the island of Walcheren it was not separated 
| ao the mainland by the arms of the sea which have hitherto been insur- 
mountable obstacles to a communication with terre firma. 

The works at present in progress do away with such difficulties, and 
Flessingue will find itself in direct communication with all Germany, as 
well as the commercial cities of Holland. One can easily imagine the 
benefits to the inland trade of Germany which will be the consequence of 
direct railroad communication with a port sheltered from all the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons—advantages, of which the ports on the rivers are 
deprived. 

Knother advantage will be derived by the Low Countries from this 
construction in the improvement of the navigation of the interior. The 
Slo is dangerous on account of currents and shoals. The Eastera Scheld 
only navigable at high water. For the difficult navigation of those two 
rivers will be substituted an excellent canal, leading at each end into deep 


water. 

And finally, a third advantage, which benefits Holland exclusively, is 
that the embankment of 14,000 hectores pays for the excavation and 
maintenance of the canal, without the necessity of charging toll. 

This rapid analysis is sufficient to show how happily this enterprise is 
conceived, being in the first instance profitable to Holland,; in addition to 
which the neighbouring countries, and especially Germany, must derive 
much benefit from a new means of communication with the sea, by the 
port of Flessingue.— Translated for the Albion, from the Courrier des Etats Unis. 


——a 


INTERNATIONAL HORSE RACING. 
THE DARK SIDE OF THE TURF, 

An English nobleman, distinguished for his wealth, his ancestry, his 
stud, his dog-kennel and his — politics, recently addressed a pathetic 
epistle to the managers of the Newmarket races, in which he complained 
that swindlers, gamblers, blackguards, and low fellows of the baser sort 
had intruded upon warf contests—one of them, at least, having been re- 
cently hung for poisoning a fellow-creature. His Lordship, while callin 
earnestly for reform, and while contending that only gentlemen shoul 
be allowed to collect the Olympic dust, to squander that other dust 
which is usually i the most valuable, forgot that gaming levels 
all distinctions, and that in sporting circles one man, —- he peys 

as another. Most of our readers will remember Ho- 


bullies, and thieves. Lord Derby is in 
tion. He does not like blackguards, but he 
duces a 

He sbuts his eyes resolutely to the fact that 
young gentlemen of good family, and compels them to associate with 


| 
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post obite—that it drives them 


and unsuccessful rivals of veterinary surgeons. Thus his Lordship has 
EF ee Re ee ee eee 
Turveydrop of a Prince, afterward George IV., expel 
from the Newmarket Jockey Clab for dishonourable prac The truth 
a2 Cents See cemenearesins Sas See Sane 
the pounds og ing upon that speed, which is of paramoant 
interest. Lying, swindling, doctoring, and all manner of vafair play, 
follow as a matter of course. Owners of fast horses make up their books, 
and then instract their jockeys to lose the race. Other gentlemen bribe 





—Sea 
A GIGANTIC UNDERTAKING. 
A late number of the Journal des Interets Matériels gives some interest- 
ing details, of a — colossal undertaking commenced in Holland. It is 
nothing less than building an embankment across two arms of the sea, in 
construct—first, a railroad, and next, a canal navigable by ves- 





bial for its 
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t 
the riders employed by their rivals. Every now and then the favourite 
is taken suddenly sick in his stall, and there is a scandal of poison. 
have been driven into the hoofs of promising horses. There is lying about 
pedigree, weight and age. Then there are the sham Daniels—the truly 
ucky “ Prophets,” who are morally upon a par with the policy deal 
| of New York, and who tempt men to cheat their families and boys to 
| oe masters’ tilla, ; 

or this sport, so corrupting in its influence, it is now proposed to get 
up 4 national enthusiasm, and already a big bet has been offered to Eng- 
lish horse-fanciers by the citizens of a Southern State. Already there 


those who are their inferiors in birth, position and education—that it | veral 


Nails | ments were marching to their relief. The whole 


are many pastimes against which we can only make the objection that 
they foster an infernal passion for betting. 
football, the foot race—all these, if we could divest them of gambling, 
metres above high water, the smaller locks 2 metres 50 broad, their | would be harmless and useful. And as these. sports do not admit of 
banks 5 metres 50 above high water—each dock being provided with two | much cheating, we find them held in very slight estimation by those who 

love dog-tighting. prize-fighting, ratting, and what Florac (in the New- 
comes) called “ matches of cock.’ Before we go very extensively into 
nal, in addition to the large locks, there will be ports or exterior en- | horse contests with Great Britain, it may be well enough to inquire of 
trances constantly kept at the same depth as the locks, leading into the | what use they can be. There are already temptations enough to squan- 
navigable bed of the river, The breadth of the ports will be 60 metres | der money in this country. We may weil pause before introducing new 
| at bigh tide. Tribune. 


owing, yachting, ericket, 
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Xuripevial Parliament. 
INDIA ; GOVERNMENT MEASURES, 
House of Commons, August 11. 

A spirited Parliamentary debate on the affairs of India took place. Sir 
De Lacy Evans called attention to the military arrangements being made, 
in a speech full of criticisms and suggestions. From Lord Palmerston’s 
reply we make a few extracts, 

_* * * * The nations of the world have seen with what unanimous epi- 
rit and energy the British people have ag to any call for efforts 
and exertions which the government has thought it right to make upon 
them in moments of national peril—[{hear]—and any government or any 
nation which thought that the particular circumstances of the present 
moment rendered it safe for it to assume an unusual attitude towards 
this country would, I am convinced, very soon find out its mistake, and 
would, without loss of time, resume its accustomed bearing towards Eng- 
land. (Hear, hear.) It is true that we have had occasion to send to In- 
dia, either from this country or from our colonies, a force which, in round 
nambers, amounts to about 30,000 men; but we have taken and are tak- 
ing those steps which we think best calculated to fill up the gap thus oc- 
casioned in our home or defensive force. We are raising recruits as fast 
as they can be obtained, for the purpose of mqpuaing estabiishments 
not only of the regiments at home, but of all regiments in every part of 
the world except India, those ia that country being already at their full 
e are forming ten second battalions, and are prepared to 
call out and embody a certain portion of the militia. 

* * * © My honourable and gallant friend has adverted to the pro- 
posal which was made during the late war with regard to raising battal- 
ions in the North American provinces. Now such a proposal at the pre- 
sent time is one which would deserve to be well and carefully considered, 
and upon which I do not wish at present to express an opinion ; but I 
may mention to the House one circumstance which mainly guided the 
poet sae in their determination of not giving effect to these proposals 

uring the war in the Crimea. We were at that time engaged in the dis- 
cussion of questions of considerable difficulty and importance with the 
government of the United States of America, and we did not think that 
it would be very desirable to withdraw at that time from Canada any 
large body of men, who might possibly, if the ~~. had taken 
an unfavourable turn, have been required for the defence of those pro- 
vinces themselves. Well, Sir, my gallant friend has adverted to the 
events which have lately taken place in India, and he has very aw yd 
dwelt upon the great courage and energy which have been displayed by 
the British officers, whether civil or military, in almost every part of that 
country. [Cheers.] I, for my own part, must say that, while upon the 
one hand these events must be afllicting to the mind of every one, yet, on 
the other hand, every Englishman must feel proud of his country (hear, 
hear), whea he sees how a few Englishmen scattered over a vast country, 
in many cases acting singly and with the smallest possible support, have 
proved themselves equal to the emergency ia which they have been placed, 
and have displayed equal skill and courage. [Hear, hear. 

I say that they heve not shown mere bravery alone, but their skill and 
judgment have accomplished thiags of which I was going to say any 
other cmeray ys have been proud of performing under similar cir- 
cumstances , hear,) and that is at all events, to a certain extent, a 
source of consolation which we may set against the darker portion of the 
ne (Hear, hear.) I can only assure my honourable and gallant 

and the House that the government are at present doing all that 
or necessary to meet the difficulties with which we have to con- 
tend. We are not aang eset what we consider to be existing neces- 
sities, but if events sh: take a turn different from that which we 
they will take, if difficulties of other kinds, not at present foreseen, shou 
come upon us, then we feel that we have at hand that resource which 
in this country every government has—I mean the power of calling Par- 
liament toge , and of laying before them the circumstances of the 
case and of asking for those tional means which the necessities of the 
moment may require. (Hear, bear.) [can only repeat that as, on the 
one hand, I believe that it would be blameable in us to shut our eyes to 
any difficulties which at present exist, and which may require additional 
exertion on our , 80, on the other hand, I think that we should not 
be Properly jorming the duty which devolve upon us as @ govern- 
ment if we were to ask Parliament to impose burdens and the country to 
submit to burdens which we do not in our consciences believe thas the 
interests of the country really demand. 


THE DIFFERENCES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Lord Patmerstoy io reply to Mr, Disraeli, said that there bad been dif- 
ferences of opinion between the Governments of England and France 
upoa the question of the Danubian Principalities—not, however, with re- 
gard to the union or non-union of the two provinces, but with regard to 
the regularity or irregularity of the recent elections. There had been 
misunderstandings on all sides at Constantinople ; but the recent visit of 
the Emperor of the Freach to Osborne, accompanied by bis Minister of 
Foreign affaire,zave an opportunity of conferring with the French Govern- 
ment on the subject. It had been that there were at least 
facie grounds for inferring the irregularity of the elections, and tt had 
been decided to recommend the Sultan to annul them. There was good 
reason to believe that the Austrian Government would concar in the 
course, and that the Sultan, seeing that there was nothing in it to com- 
promise his dignity or inde ence, would adopt it. There were no 


grounds for apprehension any estrangement of good feeling would 
take place between England and France. 
$$$ 
INDIA. 


SUMMARY OF THE LATEST NEWS. 
The Bombay dates are to July 14 and Calcutta to July 5. 
Dethi had not fallen up to the 27th of June. The rebels had made se- 
sorties, bat each time were repulsed with slaughter. 
The city was reported full of sick and wounded, and cholera pr vailed. 
€ re eee ey YA net The British force 
,000 to 8,000 6; 


: 
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insurgents, inflicting heavy loss. Gen. Woodbura’s column had com- 
crashed rebellion at Aurangzebed. Intelli had been re- 


cei > the ae the : at —— meee he ee mg 
Sangor, Nogwong, Puttugbur, w, ndore. awur is disturbed, 
and three regiments bed been disarmed there. ‘The rebels had been dis- 


Peers eaamsip beninged tp the taceeguena, bat bald ont bravely. -Gateren- 
were 1 insui t ou vely. Reéa' 
f oe oe of Oude ad risen, but 
Sir Heory Lawrence, with bis small force, kept the enemy in check. 
Calcutia was more tranquil and the pative bankers were gaining confi 
dence. The papers say that we have seen the worst of the troubles, for 
there are no more regiments to mutiny except those of Bombay and Ma- 
dras, the fidelity of which there is no reason to suspect.—The first batch 
of the China corps bad arrived at Calcutta. 
Sir Colin Campbell arrived at Aden on the 28th of July.—The India 
mails reached London on the 14th inst., but the comgunlan adds no- 
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thing of importance to the telegraphic accounts.—The correspondent of 
the Times gives the details of the new outbreaks, which appear to have 
been Jess serious in their consequences than the early ones. He thinks 
that the worst of the insurrection is past. } 

The Bast lodia company have dispatched, or are on the eve of dispatch- 
ing to ludia, 72 vessels, carrying about 27,000 troops. 

—— 
THE WORK AND THE MEN, 

The determination expressed by Lord Palmerston will find an echo in 
every British soul. We all know we are playing a high game, and we 
are resolved to play it. We are aware that it is no trifle, at the same 
time, to maintain our place in the front rank of Buropean nations, to 
show a front of brotherly independence to the populous and aggressive 
American republic, to keep at bay the savage tribes of Southern Africa, 
to guard the entrance of the Mediterranean, and to bold all over the 
world the long list of military stations, harbours, and other dependencies. 
that give ecope or safety to our trade. There is no empire so various 
and so wide spread as ours ; no army so taxed. Bat who are the men on 
whom we have to depend for standing, or evea advancing, on every shore, 
under every clime, in the face of all the tribes of mankind? They are 
not trained warriors, taught from their childhood. No. T he mea whom 
we have to carry further than Cysar’s legions or Alexander's phalanx, 
and with whom, besides a hundred other works, we have to subdue a 
spoilt and maddened soldiery in Central Hindostan, are raw lads, still 
lingering in the harvest field for the few shillings more to be got there. 
They are a simple, honest and harmless race, unused to violence or fraud, 
strangely ignorant of everything beyond their native fields, and but slow 
to learn. Such are the Normans of the nineteenth century, who cross in 
these days not a paltry strait, bat the whole convex world: who hold 
with iron grasp, not Sicily or Rhodes, but all India, and that only as one 
part of our ordinary vocation. So far from there being any general mis- 
giving as to the adequacy of our r 8, our real danger lies on the 
side of security. We expect to do everything, or rather that everything 
will do itself, naturally, and the unfortunate British officers in India 
could not confide more — in sepoy fidelity than the British public 
does in the genius or the destiny of the nation, 7 

For our part, we yield to none in confidence ; yet con‘idence and sup'ne- 
ness are very different — - and whatever the risk or exposure, we 
are thankful to Sir de Lacy Evans for calling attention to the urgency 
of the case, and eliciting from Lord Palmerston some further particulars 
of what bas been done, is being done, and is still to be done. Time now 
is of the greatest value. What is wanted at this moment in twenty places 
in Bengal is a few hundred Europeans, and the sooner they are there the 
better. A handful of light = have stopped the mischief at 
Meerut ; two bundred European infantry would have saved Delbi. Only 
two days before the murderous mutiny at Allahabad the commanding 
officer reported the daily passage of Europeans to Cawnpore, where they 
were — to be most wanted, and even after that mutiny Europeans 
were still ing up the river, and could not be spared for Allahabad. 
Some twelve or fifteen thousand men are held in thiu solution over a 
population ef seventy or eighty millions, and all that is wanted is just 
such an addition at a dozen critical points as to turn the scale. It is the 

of a few days that ruins, as minutes kill the drowning man. No 





doubt, if we do not finish matters by the end of this year, we shall have | 4 


more to do by the end of next; but as the natives do not wait for the pro- 
season, neither can we; and the work must be done. Sir De Lacy 
vans urges the necessity of sending on more soldiers from the Cape, and 
for that sending more exact and peremptory orders than those 
which colon there set at naught in the last war. He urges 
the despatch of soldiers from Canada the substitution of a colonial 
militia. Malta, too, he says, may contribute by the same penn and he 
does not see why some thousand men may not go straight the Medi- 
terranean by the overland route. In some of these suggestions the Gene- 
ral has been anticipated, though Lord Palmerston showed satisfactorily, 
as we think, that uader actual circumstances clipper ships would carry a 
iment quicker to Caloutta than it would be likely to get there by 

A and Suez, So it may be under actual circumstances ; but 
there is no reason against making arrangements for the future use of this 
route. — Times, 
—— a 


A BUOYANT REVENUE. 

The irrepressible buoyancy of the English revenue announced by the 
Chancellor of the Racheqees on Wednesday may be regarded with feslings 
of unmixed satisfaction. Prophets of evil, domestic as well as foreign, 
will be puzzled by the announcement that while recruiting is preceeding 
with the utmost vigour, and although a portion of the Militia is to be 

out, the Government has not fou 
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panies, was pro} “chargeable to 
y paid out of the revenue of the year, Mr. G , 
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ted we qin, bape special loan of 1856 had 
appropriated, me purposes, to make good defl- 
current re, 


existence of a surplus which enabled the Government to de! a 
unexpected is exclusively attributable to the elasticity 
inary national income, The continuance for two years from 
of the present duties on tea and sugar was a part of the origi- 
roduced before the dissolution. Mr. Gladstone's furious 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is still fresh in the recollection 
Commons. It was alleged that the naion of the fall 
waa, in fact, an increase of taxaticn, the Government 
as having taken the first retrogade step since the time 
Peel commenced his redactions of the indirect taxes, 
indignant orator stigmatized the breach of faith by which Par- 
was about to violate its own promise to itself in continuing the 
of 7d, in the pound on incomes, 
ly, his philippie wound up with an elaborate de it 

the Budget was constructed as to produce an inevitable deficit, Before 
the House could com how it was asked for supplies at the same 
time excessive and insufficient the Chinese vote brought the Session 
to a close, and Sir Cornewall Lewis satistied itutional propriety by 
contenting himself with a provisional scheme of finaace. In continuing 
the duties for two years he once more recognizes the undoubted fact that 
the Russian War has introduced an unavoidable inaccuracy lato the cal- 
culations of 1853, A greater expenditure requires a larger revenue than 
that which was provided on the assumption of uninterrupted peace.—Lon- 

don Times, August 14. 
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Tur Lesson or BrewianaM to Mr. Bricut.—What Birmingham has 
now <= Mr, Bright, and taught him by kindly and impressive exam- 
ple, is a lesson of political toleration, Perhaps no constituency in the 
country was in a better position for giving such a lesson, nor is there any 
public man who would be so much the better of getting it. Nobody sus 
peots for a moment that Birmingham, which has accepted Mr. Bright, fa- 
vours even eo much as Manchester that bas rejected him his peculiar 
opinions and temper on international questions, Probably there is not a 
a am | in three kingdoms in which bis anti-British and pro- 
Russian pro-Chinese sentiments bave fewer partisans or warmer op- 
— (Mr. Bright, therefore, must see that Birmingham bas chosen 

im, not in respect of, but in spite of those doctrines which he has lately 
made so unhappily prominent—that in that matter Birmingham does not 
approve or admire, but simply tolerates or pardons, i 
have ben now bestowed where it was more needed. A want of tol- 
eration and respect for other le’s opinions bas been Mr. Bright's be- 
setting sin. e has seemed incapable of conceiving that his opponents 
Ww r happened to be eminent public men, or the general ~ 
of the publ.c itself, and especially when they noqpesed to be those ord 
narily of his own politioal houschold—might have as good motives 
though not such good reason as himself; he over and over again de- 
pounced the great mass of his countrymen as being actuated by base pas- 
sions and guided by contemptible = To such an extent has he 
carried our his unbappy propensity that the same man has been with him 
as — + 4 i bate Lo & mere ge ye 

Ww, just as he my agree or wi r. Bright oo 
the subject of the week. For instance, Mr. Bright and Mr, Cobden have 
several times caaten last few years upheld Lord Joho Russell as the 
great statesman of the age, and then deaounced him as little better than 
& fool, according as the heaving of the political sea happened to wash 
them towards or away from other. 

This sort of spirit must now, however, be largely exorcised from so 
gaerows « mind as Mr. Bright's by a political career throughout which 

bas beea followed by the kindaess and respect of his couutrymen and 
climaa. lie, « Quaker, «Radical, and an avowed epponcatret ceureh 
climax, He, a Quaker, a > an avo i) reh 
establishments, first entered Parliament for the cnuhete ehty 


that the discharge of the Danish claims was just as much he 


of 
of Durham, | forward, and 


and the earliest vote there given him was that of the dean of the diocess 
—-for which act alone, we think, even if he had no other good deeds and 
opinions to show, Dr. Waddington ought long ago to have been made a 
bishop. And now he, the advocate of ete has been chosen 
member for the war-implement manufactory reat Britain, These 
things should go far to cure him of intolerance towards diversity of opin- 
ion the presence of which has been so strongly exemplified in what he 
has done unto others, and the absence of which been no less strongly 
exemplified in what others have done unto him. Farther, the sympathy 
and solicitude manifested by all parties and classes of his countrymen 
during what may now, we bope, be called his recent illness, should ad- 
monish him how much kindness and generosity, how much respect for 
great talents however misapplied, how much gratitude for past services 
and forgiveness for past errors, are at work among the fvllow-country- 
men whom be has sometimes allowed himself to denounce as brainless and 
heartless, All’s well that ends well--and there could be no better end- 
ing to Mr. Bright’s exile from Parliament than the manner in which he 
has been restored. We have too few of the ability and courage of Mr. 
Bright to be able to spare even one, even in consideration of such grave 
and mischievous defects as Mr. Bright lately exhibited.— Scotsman. 


Navricat, Onservations iv Tutcc Weatuer,—The steamboat Mazeppa 
was chartered to convey a party of shipowners, sea captains, underwriters, 
and other invited guests on Tharsday morning to Sandy Hook, to test the 
utility of Capt. Cavendy’s Tripod for ascertaining latitude and longitad 
in foggy weather. Capt. C. perfected the invention during his last trip 
in the steamship Wi 

The apparatus was examined by the company, who confessed them- 
sel ves highly pleased with its operation. 

The instrument consists of a metallic tube ~ by a tripod on a 
universal hinge, so as to keep it in a vertical position, with its point 
constantly to the zenith. Through this tube the position of the sun is 
ascertained at meridian, and by the angle obtained between it and the 
zenith the basis for calculating correet observations is obtained, while the 
use of the quadrant to give correct observations would require a clear 
horizon.--. Y’, Daily Times, Augt. 28. 





Tur Crrcumiocution Orrice.—Sir Wiliam Napier furnishes a curious 
illustration of the Circumlocution Office :—* Let me call attention to the 
execedingl ridiculous conduct of the Ministers about a Memoir of the 
late Sir C. Napier, moved for by General Wyndham and by Mr. Disraeli. 
It has been refused, as tending to — injary! Meagre scraps, cooked 
and garbled, have been given, indeed, to Mr. Disracli, bat they do not 
contain the twentieth part of the Memoir, The ridiculous part of the 
matter is this :—Three years ago, I Bn ag this mysterious, danger- 
ous Memoir inextenso, It will be found in the Appendix, No. 1, to Sir C. 
Napier's posthumous work, called ‘Indian Misgovernment,’ now being 
republished by Westerton, St. George's Place. 

“ W. Naprenr, Lieut.-Gen. 
—P.S. As a climax to this absurdity, it is said that when General Wynd- 
ham first moved for the Memoir, he was privately asked from whom he 
got an intimation of its existence, because, said the questioner, Lord Pan- 
mure says, there is but one person in Eagland besides himself who is cog- 
nizant of it! His secret intelligence must be admirably managed !’’— 
thenceum. 


Tur AprLication or AN#sTuetics.—At the last sitting of the French 
Academy of Sciences M. Heurteloup read a paper on the application of 
anwsthetics. When ether or chloroform is administered by means of a 
sponge held at a short distance from the nostrils there is no ascertaining 
the quantity inhaled, since the breath of the patient or the slightest 
draught may cause the vapour to deviate, Moreover, in spreading and 
mixing with the ambient air it may cause convulsive cou and other 
inconveniences ; and sometimes, long and fruitless efforts to pro- 
duce stupefaction, this effect is suddenly obtained to an alarming degree, 
ending, pe in death. All this, M. Heurteloup observes, is owing to 
the impossibility, under the present system, of regulating the application 
of the Nomethetic, to remedy which inconvenience he ae an “rhe 
ratus of his own invention, consisting of a glass tube, having each its 
orifices closed with cork, into which another tube of a smaller diameter 
is inzerted. One of the latter communicates by means of a flexible tube 
with a reservoir containing chloroform, which is blown into the larger 
tube by a small pair of bellows. The chloroform thence into the tube 
at the opposite extremity, which ends in a point, leaving the smallest 
possible aperture for the escape of the v r. Itis through this aper- 
ture the patient inhales the anwsthetic, which issues in aconical form, ex- 
panding as it rises. and mixing with the air ; so that as the apparatus is 
ght nearer to or removed from the nostrils of the patient power 
of the anwsthetic is increased or diminished at will, the operator may 
= or resume its emission by stopping or renewing the action of the 
ows. 
InpuLeence or Orricers.—Regimental officers should not be allowed 
horses on the field, or to ride on a march ; it is offensive to the men, and 
ht to be so to the pride of the officer himself, Sir John Moore forbid 
it; Frederick the Great and Napoleon did not allow it. The Duke of 
Wellington did permit it, but, I believe, he repented ; for he said, after 
two years’ peel in Spain, that it deprived him of 10,000 cavalry on 
account of their forage. It is, therefore, je he was not satisfied with 
his plan, but could not Fo | do away with his order. No service but 
ours permits it, and we shall in time allow Sergeants Corporals 
ride, and then privates ; and so return to the dark ages, when all were 
cavalry. This is the course of human nature, One man is allowed to 
ride, gh his duty does not require it; why should not another? 
Young officers always ride now, and heap their own comforts upon the 
horse-keeper who runs on foot at their ‘stail, Such men may be 
very fellows, but they are incapable of leading men. A commission 
puts them at the head of men, but they do not lead them ; por will they 
ever distinguish themselves in history ; it isan ignorance of human na- 
ture which is a veto oa their ever being great men.—Life of Sir Charles 
cprer. 
Tus Forerr Government ov Inpia.—The Spectator su Mr. 
Disraeli in bis | for governing India directly from the Crown :— 
“ Another suggestion by Mr. Disraeli is well worthy of adoption—the im- 
mediate issue of a royal proclamation, telling the le of India that 
the supreme ruler of the British empire has taken their condition, rights, 
and grievances into her own consideration. The faith in John Company 
has obviously declined both in India and in Eagland, nay, in Cannon 
Row; Mr. Vernon Smith himself describes the ludicrously circuitous 
route of every representation before it can even receive ‘ attention.’ The 
use of the Company bas gone ; its ar ischievous 
tiveness alone remain. Deliberation may be required in arranging th? 
removal of its complicated machinery, but the worst influence may be 
summarily neutralised by bringing the Sovereign, forthwith, into direct 
communication with her Indian subjects, and iustituting a complete re- 
view through her own com , 





Tue Savans at Monrreal.; WHAT THRY MAY HAVE seEN.— However 
science, theoretical and practical, may balance the accounts of the Mon- 
treal Convention, the commercial political interests of the United 
States and Canada cannot fail to be benefited by this visit of so many in- 
telligent Americans to the lis of the British Provinces. The won- 
derful strides which the Canadas have, of late years, been making, are as 
little appreciated in this country as in England, and it is well that our 
citizens should have many opportunities of learning how thoroughly the 
substance of liberty — | be secured, without the machinery w ick as- 
sures it to ourselves, which we are continually liable to confound 
with it.—. ¥. Daily Times, August 28. 


Ivexytovs Torturr.—The Chinese have invented a new species of Tor- 
ture. They fasten round the neck of a malefactor, the “ all-round col- 
lar,” such as is worn by swells and fashionables in England. They then 
take the malefactor out to some public place, and make him promenade 
up and down for several hours at a stretch. The effect is not only pain- 
ful, but extremely ridiculous, and, inasmuch as the devil cannot 
move his head either to the right or the left, the infliction excites the risi- 
bility of the populace to such a degree that it is as mach as the unfortu- 
nate victim can do to submit patiently to the sarcasms of the mob with- 
out resenting them. Criminals dread this form of panishment a thousand 
times worse than the ordinary pil , or the wicker cage, or the huge 
wooden collar that is usually suspe over the shoulders of offenders 
that are exposed in public. It is called the “ Evouisa Torrere,” and 
causes a shudder every time it is exhibited.—Punca. 


of Swann and Edgar) leant 
said lovingly to his partner, “1 wonder, by the bye, what 


August 29 
kind of tipple it is that the Eye dove drink 1” “Why, Champagne - @ 

to be sure!’ exclaimed the ever-ready Agaes, and, Gosten his on 
playfully with her fan, she spilt the coffee over his legs, Elgar had new 

trowsers on that evening, but still he could not help laughing at the 

readiness of her wit.—Punch. 


Souvenr or Gotp.—A Wag of the Board of Examiners at Apothees- 
ries’ Hall asked an applicant for its diploma, what Government measure 
was like nitromuriatic acid? The candidate could not answer the ques- 
tion—gave it up. The Examiner said. “ Why the Divoree Bill, to be 
sure, because it will dissolve a wedding-ring.”” The postulant went into 
convulsions of laughter. He passed, of course.— Punch. 
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Not Yet. 

In these two little words are embodied the gravest items of the latest 
intelligence from Europe. Delbi is not yet taken from the mutincers of 
Bengal: the electric cable is not yet laid down from the coast of Ireland 
to that of Newfoundland. But the mere use of such a term indicates con- 
fidence in the final accomplishment of either event. Assuredly, the Di- 
rectors of the International Telegraph Company are sanguine as to alti- 
mate success; nor have we any doubt that the strong-hold of Eastern 
military disaffection will ere long be in possession of our countrymen. 

A brief summary of the Bombay news to July 14; brought by the Ow 
nard steamer, of the 15th inst., from Liverpool, may be found in the ae- 
customed place ; and although some disappointment may bave been felt 
at the non-fulfilment of sundry predictions and the non-verification of 
many rumours, there is reason to hold the tidings as satisfactory. What 
are the facts? Delhi has not been captured—but then it has not been 
stormed, and the rebels have been driven back from their sorties, with 
infinite slaughter. Further mutinies in several districts have oceurred— 
but then we have been told with malicious re-iteration that the Bengal 
army has ceased to exist. We are quite willing to know at once the fall 
extent of insubordiaation, so that suppressive and retributive measures 
may be meied out accordingly ; and, in addition, we can rejoice that in 
no one instance have the revolted Native troops been able to cope with 
our brave fellows. If, on the one hand, we hear of new districts being dis 
turbed, on the other, we hear of disturbances put down, of heavy losses 
inflicted, of rebellions crushed out, and of the enemy generally being 
held in check. On the whole, without troubling the reader with com- 
ments on what is sufficiently obvious, we repeat our belief that there is 
ample reason to be satisfied with this last batch of information. 

On one point however we may be permitted to say a few worda, be- 
cause, though exceedingly important, it appears to have been overlooked 
by the host of able and well-informed writers who communicate with the 
public hereupon, and have endeavoured to probe deeply the causes and 
the character of this movement. We allude to the relative position of 
the native soldiery and the native inhabitants. There has beea no ap- 
proach to popular participation—has there been any connivance and sym- 
pathy, based upon a sense of oppression and misrule? The question might 
be difficult to answer, since the mere absence of any external show of 
either could not fairly be construed into proof of ite non-existence ; bat 
there have come to light, and have run the round of our press, two cur 
ous bits of evidence, proving negatively that the inbabitants of India are 
not under the yoke of any political or social grievance. Ifan enumera- 
tion of the wrongs done them, an appeal against fofeign despotism, might 
have been looked-for anywhere with confidence, certainly it was in a Proclas 
mation issued by the insurgents after they had taken possession of Delhi, 


to | or in an article from a native newspaper, charged to the full with trea- 


son and blasphemy. But in neither of these documents, is there a word 
of general complaint. The mutineers stick to the story of the greased 
cartridges and enforced Christianization, and to that alone ; the turbaned 
editor mouths fustian about the cowardly English being driven into the 
Jungle. We look in vain for a list of abuses endured, for a rallying cry 
on bebalt of Rajah rule, for anything, in short, calculated to inflame 
hostility, unless amongst the vagabonds of lowest caste, who have no in- 
fluence in time of strife, but for whose edification such trash must have been 


-}composed. We say than that foreign intrigues and deposed despots may 


have fanned the flame of discontent among the troops ; but we honestly 
believe that the Indian people at large are cognisant of the gains they 
have gotten from the change of masters, and are thoroughly content to 
abide by it. 

The temporary failure to establish sub-Atlantic communication be- 
tween the Old World and the New is bitterly regretted and eloquently 
bemoaned by many of our neighbours, two or three of whom simultane- 
ously dragged out Bruce's spider from his retirement, for the purpose of 
pointing the moral. We trust however that this contemplated web will be 
woven without quite so many failures as befell that indefatigable insect, 
though we see nothing in the published accounts of the accident to show 
more or less feasibility in the plan, The story is a simple one, Ata 
very early hour oa the morning of the 11th inst., the Niagara proceeding 
at the rate of four knots per hour, the Engineer jp charge thought that 
the cable was being payed out too rapidly, applied the brake, or 
apparatus for diminishing the speed. The wire snapped ; and the project 
was for the time atan end. Blame will of course be thrown upon the 
hapless individual, who by aa error in judgment thus marred the expee 
tation of nations ; but the contingencies iu this bold experiment are nn- 
merous, and the result is not so much depeadent on the mastering of one 
supreme difficulty, as oa the favourable concarrence of not a few minor 
accessories. Science has already achieved her part. What remains is to 
be accomplished by patience, watchfulness, care and promptitude—nor 
these only—the winds and waves must be propitious. Elsewhere the 
brief particulars of this disaster are recorded. We can but wich the en- 
terprising Company better success ; nor can we, from a national point of 
view, whatever be the final issue, cease to rejoice that the experiment has 
been made under circumstances so grateful to contemplate. 


The Weekly Budget from Home. 

Although the Indian campaign and the oceanic Telegraph far surpase 
all other topics in the interest they excite, several eveuts, which in duller 
times would be magaified into importance, must at least find place in our 
summary.—To begia with one of our public men who is never long with- 
drawa from the public gaze, we have to note that Lord Joba Russell has 
been compelled once more to throw over his friends, the Jews, to meet 
the contingencies of another session. The Committee of the House of 
Commons, deputed to determine whether a certain Act of Parliament (of 
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which we spoke in our r last issue) could be anette applied to the body 
whieh framed it, has rendered its verdict in the negative. So Baron 
Rothschild must still sit disconsolate at the entrance, Lord John be still 
provided with a ready- -made grievance, Lord Derby still chackle over 
the exclusion of men of Mr. Disraeli’s race from the Legislature, and the 
Bleetors of London still put up with a nominal representative.—At Bir- 
mingham, it is otherwise. Mr. John Bright has been elected M. P. for 
Birmingham, without opposition ; and as, apart from his peace crotchets, he 
has many first-rate qualifications for a seat, his retura is hailed with loud 
acclaim. He will not however have much immediate opportunity for 
reviving his pristine fame ; for Parliament is by this time prorogued. 
And it leaves affairs in chores of our active and efficient Premier, with a 
broad hint that the Lower House at least will not follow him blindly 
through thick and thin, In voting away millions upon millions asked in 
the Estimates, it is seldom that a strong government is defeated. But 
Lord Palmerston has been outvoted by a majority of 88, on a demand for 
£10,500, for the purchase of an Ambassadorial Chapel in Paris. The 
rights and the wrongs of the grant were stoutly argued ; but the Re- 
formers decidedly prevailed ; so that the fashionable British residents of 
Paris must put their bands in their pockets, if they desire to congregate 
for Divine Service. 

The chief, perhaps, among the minor events of the week, is the coming 
and going of Louis Napoleon and bis fair spouse. Their visit to our good 
Queen, at the Isle of Wight, was marked externally by strict priv acy and 
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police are not to the villains of the community, our servants are to ite 


honest householders—a nuisance, a wrath, a presence of judgment, a 
chain of iron, and a ring of fire. Life has become a burden to every man 
who keeps two maid-servants ; while the household which emb three 
wowen and one man presents a too lively image of Pandemonium for us 
to dwell with particularity upon the details of its existence. 

Is it surprising that in these circumstances, even the rich and prosper- 
ous classes, notoriously the most conservative and the least prone to vio- 
lence, should have been roused at last to revolt? After all, a man is a 
man, even if he does keep a cook; and in the bosom of the slave of two 
footmen there beats a human heart susceptible of exasperation and capa- 
ble of vengeance. 

The servants, like the Sepoys, have gone too far. 

A conspiracy has been silently concocted in the parlour, which will 
shortly burst like a tornado upon the kitchen. In the course of a very 
few days at farthest, it is expected that every householder in this city 
will have signed his or her name to a solema League and Covenant, biod- 
ing ail to a simultaneous dismissal and ejectment of all the “ servants,” 
“domestics,” and “help,”’ now employed or rather “misemployed” between 
the East River and the North, between the Battery and the Reservoir. 
The despots have been educating us to do without them. On their own 
heads falls the crash their folly has provoked! From our homes and our 
hearths they shall be driven forth—to swarm into Castle Garden—to 
overrun the Central Park to go on an excursion up the East River—or 
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seclusion, though it is believed to have been internally an for 
much political debate. There—some say—was decreed the downfall of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the diplomatic despot of the East ; there 
Great Britain gave up ber policy at Constantinople, aud consented to 
the Sublime Porte being robbed of the last vestige of independence. Lord 
de Stratford’s doom may have come at last ; but it has been announced 
scores of times ; and there are so many complications in the affairs of the 
East, that we are not inclined to imagine that the press has penetrated 
all the secrets of the secret conclave at Osborne. 
. A New Coup d’Etat. 

We have a serious warning to address to a large number of persons 
who never read this paper, and who consequently cannot possibly take 
any advantage of our fraukness. For as we do most devoutly desire that 
the mischief, which we are about to denounce, may actually and empha- 
tically overtake its destined victims; and as we have ourselves been 
very active in the organization of measures for accelerating and render- 
ing eertain the descent of that mischief upon the unconscious heads over 
which it impends, it would naturally be the height of absurdity for us to 
betray our plans and purposes to anybody who could possibly interfere 
with them. Our present revelation, therefore, will have the agreeable 
efeet of lightening our own i ith g the enterprise 
we have at heart. We are, in short, acting the part of Midas among the 
reeds, though we trust no such consequences will ensue to us, as followed 
from the indiscreet but inevitable revelations made by that celebrated 
and unfortunate monarch. 

There exists in this city a large and increasing body of persons, of both 
sexes and o° all nations, who subsist solely upon the wants and weak- 
ness of their fellow-creatures, It is their occupation in life to reduce 
respectable families to a condition of abject dependence upon themselves, 
and then to exult over the dismal humiliation of those whose miserable 
position ought to move the most heartless tocompassion. The history of 
the processes, by which this organized body of aggressors has reached its 
present pitch of insolence and power, vividly and painfully reminds one 
of the steps by which the Sepoys of the Bengal army have climbed or 
fallen (as the reader shall please to put it), from the condition of loyal 
ministers of peace, order, and the law, to the state of infuriated and de- 
moniac outlawry in which they now are. Like the Bengal Sepoys, the 
persons to whom we allude were originally sammoned into activity for 
the purpose of strengthening the social fabric. They were expected to keep 
the homes of the people in order—to facilitate the courtesies and hospi- 
talifies of civilized life—to smooth the often rampled rose-leaves of 
conjugal felicity—to mitigate the rigours of enforced celibacy—to make 
household discipline happier and more efficient. Cleanliness, comfort, 
quiet, were to be the fruits of their regular and remunerated toil. Desig- 
nated by various epithets in various regions, the common animus, with 
which they were erected into an Institution co-extensive with civilization, 
is indicated in all those epithets. In some places they are known as “ ser- 
vante’’—their fanction being one form of that noblest fuaction which man 
can discharge—to “ serve’’—to be useful in his day and generatioa—whe- 
ther by active exertions, or by patient expectation of orders, for “ they also 
serve who only stand and wait.” 

Elsewhere, they are styled “ domestics,” a word which at once intro- 
doces us into the warm and benignant bosom of the home, and suggests 
these duties of pacification and consolation which angels need not dis- 
dain. In New England, a still more condensed and expressive phrase has 
been adopted, and in the title of “ help” we find concentrated the absolute 
ideal of the Order upon which we are now descanting. 

The absolute ideal we say. Now for the real. What is the interpreta- 
tion which the experience of life has put upon those fine words, “ help’ 

—* domestic” —“ servant!” Is it one whit more complimentary or more 
comfortable, than the present significance of the word Sepoy ? 

Instead of serving—the actual “ servant”’ of civilization is positively 
of no more use than one of her Majesty’s Ministers, Red tape itself is 
not a ore expressive symbol of imbecility and incumbrance, than plush 
and the shoulder-kaots. Domestic the “domestic” certainly is—but so 
closely attached to the innermost domesticity of the domus—so ineradi- 
eably fixed in the servant's ball, the pantry, and the kitchen, that all 

vocal or tintinnabular, is alike thrown away upon those in- 
different ears and that self-contented disposition, As for “ help,” what 
irony eo bitter as the application of that word to a hindrance, of all hin- 
drances the most terrible ? 

The play of “ High Life Below Stairs,” has lost its point and force. 
Tt should be replaced by a play of “ Low Life Above Stairs.” In the 
basement there is quiet, composure, a serene indifference to the cares 
of life, all the attributes of seignorial ease and authority. There is no ap- 
ing there of any other life ; that life itself combining all that we are ac- 
eustomed to regard as essential to external dignity--revenues earned 
without personal labour, exemption from the demands of daily duty, in- 
difference to public opinion. Ina the parlour, on the contrary, what do we 
sce? All the characteristics of an inferior station, all the features of a 
subordinate and dependent estate. Are you the master or the mistress 
of a large household? You .live in terror of your maid-eervants ; you 
hesitate to press your butler for a particular kind of sherry, lest, having 
appropriated it all to a “swarry” of his own, he should take your de- 
mand as a personal affront, and cut your acquaintance on the spot. You 
devise the moet pitifal inventions for the purpose of conciliating your 
cook ; you smile a feeble assent when your coachman refuses you the use 
of your own horses, and affect to believe that the stone floor of your 
stable is full of tenpenny nails, or that the oats which you yourself 
bought werc in a state of advanced decomposition when you purchased 
them. 
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All over the world, at least all over the Anglo-Saxon world, this ty- 
F.wny broods. But here in New York it bas culminated. All that our 


w ver else the demon who has ruled their lives shall please to 
lead their steps ; 


“ We wash our hands forever of the sin and of the shame.” 
British Consulates in the United States. 

The London Gazette of the 11th inst. officially announces the filling of 
two out of the vacant appointments. Mr. Charles Edward Keith, lately 
H. B. M. Consul at Carthagena, N, G., is nominated to Philadelphia ; and 
Mr. Denis Donohoe to Buffalo. The antecedents of the latter gen- 
tleman are unknown to us. The continued delay in the reappointment 
of Mr. Barclay, or the selection of his successor at this port, is altogether 
inexplicable, and may be left to Mr. Charles Dickens and other sharp cri- 
ties of oar various Circumlocution Offices. 





The Scientific Convention at Montreal. 

The recent Meeting of the American Scientific Association must not 
pass altogether unnoticed, albeit to record its doings has been beyond 
our means. That it met in Canada is with us a matter of sincere congra- 
tulation—that the Members were received with all courtesy and honour and 
hospitality—tbat the interchange of mind with miad was free, and uncon- 
strained by any petty sectional jealousies;—these considerations, and the in- 
ternational views pleasantly forced upon us by them, constitute, we confess, 
our salient points in the late gathering of communicative savans, What 
knotty problems they worked out for the benefit of mankind at large, 
what useful inventions they stamped with approval, we shall doubtless 
learn in due time ; that is, so soon as their discoveries or improvements 
assume a practical shape. Awaiting this, we still hold in highest res- 
pect the men who are assiduously and patiently probing the mysteries of 
Nature, and endeavouring to increase the capabilities of man for useful- 
ness and reasonable enjoyment. The Canadian reader bas, we hope, pro- 
fited by the long and careful reports of the proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, recorded by his own local press ; we content ourselves with refer- 
ring him to a little paragraph, copied below, from a daily contemporary, 
which precisely speaks our sentiments. 

Brag and Holdfast; the Champion of the Seas. 

Since the steamship Vanderbilt of this port commenced running on the 
Southampton and Havre line, carefully-indited paragraphs and tables 
have appeared in print, measuriog ber performances with those of the well- 
known Cunard ship Persia. These have not hitherto attracted much no- 
tice ; but on the third experiment, by a judicious “ cooking” of dis- 
tances and time, it has been contrived to push this new competitor across 
the Atlantic, in one little half-hour less than was consumed by the here- 
tofore champion, in her best run from New York to Liverpool. Slily 
enough, the paragraphs and the tables have gone the rounds hereabouts— 
but with an editorial reticence, showing how easily the conductors of 
journals saw through the transparent humbag. Not so perhaps with the 
public at large, with whom figures in print wear the aspect of fairness, 
and are too often implicitly believed. For their sake therefore we throw 
together two or three facts, leaving deductions to be made by those most 
interested. 

The Vanderbilt's arrivals at this port, and departures from it, are calca- 
lated to and from Sandy Hook ; the Persia's from the Battery! The 
course hence to Southampton is from 60 to 65 miles longer than that to 
Liverpool. For this difference in distance our accommodating navigator 
lops off 7 hours, whereas 44 would be a very liberal estimate, if the Van- 
derbilt ever steamed up to Southampton at all! But she does no such 
thing. Her English destination is Cowes, about 11 miles short of South- 
ampton ; nor is it even to Cowes that the ready reckoner reels off his log. 
He stops short at the Needles, some 10 miles further yet to the Westward, 
and there, making np his claim for the Championship with precise accu- 
racy, debits himself, in time, with the run from Sandy Hook to the 
Needles, and takes credit, in time, for the ran from New York to South- 
ampton, the last 7 hours being at the speed of 9 miles au hour! The 
process is ingenious, but too flimsy to bear testing. 

There is no doubt that the Vinderbilt is a very fast vessel ; but her 
owners and the press should be content with reporting her passage fairly. 
For the present, the Persia retains the laurels. Brag is a good dog, but 
Holdfast is a better. 

For the benefit of those who desire to have everything set down in 
chapter and verse, we add a correct report of the Vanderbilt's last voyage 
to England. She sailed from New York at 12.20 P.M. on the Ist inst., 
and arrived at Cowes at 6 A.M. on the 11th—the time being 9 days, 17 
hours, 40 minutes. If from this you deduct 5 hours for longitudinal dif- 
ference, and 5 more (which is too much) for the difference of distance 
between Liverpool and Cowes, there remain 9 days, 7 hours, 40 minutes, 
as the comparative estimate of her ran. The Persia's best passage was 9 
days, 1 hour, 15 minutes. st 


Sports, by Land, and by Water. 

Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Great Britain, and the United 
States, have all been partially interested of late, in sports by land and 
by water. 

In Canada, the great Cricket Match between that Province and these 
United States, played at Toronto on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
of last week, gave occasion to a large assemblage of spectators, to a keen 
but good-humoured rivalry, and to a change in the fortunes of war. The 
Canadians, beaten here last year, have brilliantly redeemed their credit 
on their own ground, winning the match with seven wickets to go down. 
They justly prided themselves on the good play of three of their young 
champions, Upper Canada Collegians, native-born, and not imported 
from the birth-place and head quarters of Cricket—as were, we believe, 
ail the other players. It is too late for us to follow individually the bat- 





ters and bowlers who distinguished themselves. We give the score be- 





a which is all ue we can v= in addition to expressing another wish 
that this manly game may be more and more cultivated by the “ pale 
faces” in this region. 

The great boat-race at Halifax, N.S, on the 12th inst, was won—~as 
recorded last week—by the invincible oarsmen of St. John, N. B., whe 
seem now to be fairly entitled to the championship of North Ameriea. 
The weather was fine, though the water was by no means smooth ; but ef 
incidents properly so called, there were aone worth the meation after se 
long an interval of time. They mostly arose, as the accounts state, fram 
the local peculiarity of rowing four-oared boats without a coxewain. We are 
glad to see that the inter-Colonial ill-will manifested on occasion of the 
failure to try a bout on the 23rd ult., has in great measure subsided. 
Let controversy drop, and both losers and winners nerve themselves for 
fresh contests. 

There remains to be noticed the progress of Mr. Ten Broeck’s American 
rase-horses in Eagland, which has been by no means cheering for the 
class of writers and speculators who shout “ victory” before the fight Is 
ended. Prioress, defeated at Goodwood, has re-appeared at Lewes, Sus 
sex, mounted by Charlton, an English jockey of repute. But the twelve 
days’ interval which might have effected some change in her condition, 
and the substitution of a new rider, did not saffice to bring her in a win- 
ner. She ran a poor fourth. Further engagements are on hand, and we 
may have more to say on the subject. But, before the first race, we de- 
clined to consider the trial a fair test as between the Old World and the 
New ; and now that we are conquerors, we shall not affect to give it any 
more importance. Mr. Ten Broeck’s horses are all Eaglish-bred. 
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As the opening of the fall season approaches, we hear more and more rumeurs 
of a new operatic war. Although the Academy of Music has been thoroughly 
renovated, and, in many important respects, almost reconstructed, and although 
the combined capital, good sense and musical experience of Messrs. Thalberg and 
Ullman have been brought to bear upon the management of the coming Opera, 
it appears that we are not yet to be delivered from the “ curse ef a granted 
prayer.” 

We have prayed for a new management and for new singers. Our prayer bas 
been granted, and with it, the hostility of ex-managers and of our former singers, 
and already our placid friends, of the City of Brotherly Love, are rejoicing over 
the possibility that a competition at the Broadway, controlling also the Theatres 
of Boston and Philadelphia, may bring Mr. Ullman’s enterprise at the Academy 
to a disastrous termination. 

We should be very sorry to believe this possible. And though nothing ean be 
more absurd than the allegation that a well-managed Opera at the Academy eaa- 
not be made self-supporting, we are still very sorry that we are to be bothered 
and worried with the nonsensical quarrels of artistes, and the manwuvring ang 
countermarching of managerial armies. We could almost wish that some new 
Maelzel would invent mechanical singers as satiefactory as the mechanical Cheas 
Players, whom our childhood revered, or the mechanical trumpeter who used te 
open the Battle of Moscow with a lagabrious blast ; and we are half-disposed te 
parody the famous exclamation of Barchoux and to cry, Qui nous délivrera 
des basses et des ténors ?” 

But we will hope for the best—even though we hope against hope and the 
newspapers. If Mr. Uliman arrays his forces with skill and combines his ope- 
rations with tact, he may so thoroughly occupy pod omnes 
without at all impairing the fair proapecte of any legitimate rivalry 
as at present announced, wi bo atlas bx teed Oth eee, 
dame Gazzaniga, with the support of Briguoli and Amodio are not at all suited, 
and if Mir. Marshall really means to bring Ais company also before the New York 
public (as we trust he does), he has only to confine them strictly to their own 
répertoire, and to shun any thing like the foolish old syvtem of building rival 
roads on the same line, to secure his jast share of patronage. There are not fe 
publics in New York of sufficient force to maintain two operatic enterprises ef 
the same general scope and tendency—bat the one operatic public of New York 
is abundantly able and disposed to support two operatic enterprises of diverse 
aims and character. 

The maxim Divide et impera in this case applies not to the public, but to the 
répertoire, Let this be borne in mind by both managers, and we shall have ne 
trouble—those who go to hear will be happy—those who pay the bills will not 
be wretched, and those who are paid will pave no cause for proclam ations in the 
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we 
modern singers—but if the reports of the 
physical force is quite unequal to the sustained exertions of an evening, and al- 
though with a public like ours one or two dashes of magnificent effect will ge 
far to atone for much reserve and holding back of power, and to produce the 
impression of a success, still it woud be foolish to anticipate anything like 
wonderful furore from the appearance of the new prima donna. Nor is this tobe 
regretted. We do not doubt that Mr. Ullman means to rely upon the excellence 
of his ensembles, and the completeness with which his operas will be mounted, 
for a positive triumph. Such a policy is recommended to him at once by its 
novelty, and by that sage counsellor common sense, The epoch of starexcite~ 
ment in our musical world is past. 

In Herr Formes, Mr. Ullman has secured a tower of strength. A more firm, 
equal, and weighty volcefhas never been heard on our stage. Herr Formea is 
a thorough artist too—and as an actor much more than respectable—in all things 
indeed, a singer of the best stamp. He comes to us also in the ripe fullness of 
his power—ocoming to swell a reputation which is still rising to the flood, instead 
of taking us on the ebb as so many of his predecessors have done. _ In religious 
music Herr Formes is particularly effective, and it is with great satisfaction 
therefore that we find Mr. Ullman promising us a series of Oratorios under the 
grave and earnest, and refined direction of Mr. Thalberg. 

Had we so much as one Cathedral in the land! It is in vain to utter such i, 
practicable wishes, but it is almost as hard to repress them when one reMi*“abers 
the glorious effects produced Leneath the resounding arches, and along the echo 
ing aisles of Gloucester, Hereford, or Worcester at the annual Music-Festivals of 
those three western dioceses of England. An oratorio in Trinity Church might 
possibly convey some notion of these effects, notwithstanding the limited size, 
and the unsatisfactory acoustic peculiarities of that edifice—and as perhaps 
the idea may bear fruit, we throw it out for what it is worth, Why not 
give us a morning performance of the Messiah on Christmas Day? The clergy 
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and the vostrymen surely could not dream of objecting to a celebration so solemn | battle-field alone brought 120,000 francs.——The Quebec Chronicte says: | 
and #0 befitting the most gravely joyous festival of the Church, while the laity | We leara “3 a a ee Field aaa waste offered —7~4 
at large we are @ynfident would hail the opportunity with real delight. | services to the Imperial Government, and volunteered to serve in 
Im the published accounts of Mr. Ullman's Corps, we observe no mention of | India.——A reputed song of Béranger is being circulated from the 
prominent tenor excepting Roger, or of any leading prima donna excepting | Edinburgh Scotsman, We believe it to be @ hoax.—aAll the mem- 
/ " . ne " y sP “ From | Det of the East India Company's civil service at present on leave | speeches were as full of powerful sarcasm as were his writings. He was 
Madame Frommolini. Ginglini, it seems, is out of the question just now. From | of absence have, with the exception of the sick, beea ordered to re-| from first to laat one of the most staunch opponents of the reform bill; 
the Gmeo of bis débet at London, in the Favorita on the 14th of April, this young turo forthwith.——It is understood that the Speaker of the House of Com-| which he firmly prophesied would revolutionise the country ; and, on its 
artint bas boon making very rapid progress in the affections and the admiration | mons intends retiring at the end of the session, bis health being too de- | passing into a law, S retired altogether from parliamentary life. Whilst 
ef ber Majesty's Theatre. He scattered all the detractors who had begun to raise | licate for the arduous poat.—Mr. Murray, our Minister, has arrived at hn St. Stephen’s he took a very active part in the parliamentary commit- 
& @oud of suspicion over his apparent “ frigidity” of expression by his fierce Teheran, and was received with the usual honours,——Out of 50,000 men | tee appointed to consider and report on the question of erecting new Loa- 
and gory outburst in the third act of I Puritani, and his rendering of Alfredo to | raised in Spain, 12,000 bave purchased substitutes.——The Netherlands | don bridge ; and his speech on the proposed purchase of the Elgin mar- 
Madomeisctie Picoslomini’s Violette in La Traviata has conquered for him | €°Vernment have proposed & law for the abolition of Slavery in their 
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ker held a seat in Parliament for Downpatrick, Aldborough, Athlone, 
Bodmin, and Yarmouth ; but in 1827 he was chosen to represent the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and be only resigned that post on his retirement from 
parliamentary life in 1832. 

He was an accomplished debater in the House of Commons, and his 





tho pinnacle deserted by Mario. The attempt to out out such a prize from under 
the g@@on batterios of Mr. Lamley’s musical fortress is not to be thought of, even 
lg @0 aud acions and Decaturish an impresarioas Mr. Ullman. But there are 
Signor @errien, the Spaniard ,of whose rocalism and whose acting the best judges 
speak moot warmly, and Signor Belart, who with less sustained power of voice 
ean Ginglini, has made his mark in London, by the display of just the qualities 
whieh we ia Now York most highly prixe—great sweetness of voice, and pathos 
of 

Wor ts thare say lack of new female talent. Beside the fascinating Piccolomini 
whe bas fully confirmed, in the present season, all the hopes which she last year 
exalted, and has forever silenced the kers of the Ath , by developing 
inte am admirable vocalist without losing the fresh and naive qualities which 
made hee irresistible from the first-beside the Piccolomini,"who is applauded now 
a8 warmly in the Noxze di Figaro as she was long ago in the Traviata—there are 
Sigmorias Spesia, a five, fiery, effective singor of the declamatory*school, and Sig- 
neina Ortolani, a most exquisite priestess of the faith of Persiani. We Gotha- 
mites, with oar adoration of florid and finished vocalization, certainly would ro- 
tate wory ewiftly about such a star as Ortolani; and Mr. Ullman could hardly do 
otter, we fancy, than to engage her. We throw out these hints as being quite 
in the Gark with regard to the actual programme of the new direction at the 
Academy, and only anxious that the new boxes which have replaced the old 
eirdon of that much abused edifice, should be handsomely filled from the begin- 
ing oven unto the end of the season. 

Aa be the matter of the ballet, we are still more ignorant what arrangements 
have boon porfeoted for the fulfilment of the fine promises, which were made to 
aa, when the Thalberg-Ullman dynasty was first whispered of, as a coming 

Aa we do not agree either with Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, in thinking that 
tee ballet is “a religion,” or with the Mohammedan Prince Lutfullah, who re- 
cords that he went out of the Queen's Opera at “ half-past eight o'clock, when 
the @wtain rose and displayed two handsome young ladies very indecently 
@remed"'—but simply think an ingenious ballet, well mounted and gracefully 
damend, to be a very agreeable spectacle, we hope that proper pains have been 
taken to seoure us such a divertisement at the Academy. We do not hope, how- 
over, that we are to be pestered with three mortal hours of eloquent posturing 
sad expreasive hopping, as the poor Londoners are. Ballets like the Corsaire are, 








Ow “ eoreed” to-day is of a prospective nature. And naturally enough. For 
at he moment, wo have xothing to chronicle, save the quasi-musical successes of 
o@ G& friend Mademoiselle Vestvali, at Burton's theatre, in which we rejoice, 
fer hor mke, but of which we find nothing particular to say in the way of criti- 
ae ww cominonl. RAIMOND. 

_——>— 


BREAK IN THE SUBMARINE CABLE. 


Yhe Leopard arrived at Portsmouth on Friday evening, the 14th inst., 
aad reports that the Atlantic cable was lost at 3} o'clock on Tuesday 
11th inst., after having paid out successfully 335 nautical 
cable, and lost over 100 miles of it in water over two miles 
SE Sth Re gracias. gant of this of, Go sate of rather more than five 

a . 
the time the accident ocourred there was a heavy ewell on. The 
Veagara was heey at the rate of four knots per hour, and as the Engineer 
thomgft the aneaeey erase seebegecperane te Gn Seses 
the he coasidered it necessary to t the breaks to be applied 
— ectuaeely, the Cable parted at some distance 
Ni “ and Susquehanna are to remain a short time 
parted, to try some experiments in the deep water of 
tlantic, (two thousand fathoms.) which it is considered 
value to the Telegraph Company, and then all go to 


was sent back with despatches to Valentia, and was then to 
at Portsmouth. 
unfortunate accident will postpone the completion of this 
ing for a short time, the result of the experiments has been 
who took in it, of the entire practicability of 
for with some slight alteration in the paying out machi- 
—— to be no great 2 in layin, a the = ; 
clearl ou can telegraph successfu 
twenty-five bundred miles of cable, and know that its saheneveion 
had no povespinie iufluence on the electric current. 
© obstacle to laying it down at the rate of five miles an hour ia 
depth of water on the plateau between Ireland and New- 


now obtained must be of great value to the Company, 

it is understood that the Directors will decide whether it is best to 

have more cable made and try immediately after the Equinoctial 

are over, or wait until another Summer. In Liverpool an impres- 

prevails that another trial will take place in October.— Telegraphic 
Report per “ America.” 


Tho U. S. steam frigate ae Captain Hudson, ffom the Atlantic, 
SBemed ty So Sapuane, Japt. Sands, and H. M.’s screw steamer 
Agamemnon, Maste Noddall, entered the Sound this afternoon oa 
their return from their unsuccessful effort to lay the telegraphic cable. 
On board the Nii they report that at the time of the severance, at 
’ esday morning, 385 nautical or about 380 statute 

laid, at a distance of 260 to 280 miles in a direct course 

The wind was southerly, there was some sea, and the 

from three to four knots, and the cable paying out five to 

mes seven knots, As the quantity of slack thus expended 

He xpected Fe ——, more than could be afforded, 

retard n was therefore increased to a of 3,000 nds 
tee cable broke. — “we 

iture of slack commenced on Monday evening, when 

heavy swell prevailed, and a powerful undercurrent 

The current torced the wire from the ship at a con- 


" has gone into Hamoaze. The general opinion is that the 
advanced for another effort now, but every confidence is 
xprossed in the ultimate success of the undertaking. The machiner 
the Niagara is considered too heavy for the purpose. It 
that the wheels ocased to revolve when the pressure was applied 
morning. 
break was employed with increased power the stera of the 
! was down in the trough of a sea, and the extra strain caused by 
hee rising was the immediate cause of the cable's parting. 
The Susquehanna was a mile off on the Niagara's starboard beam ; the 
Agamemnon, the and the J were within signal distance. 
At twelve"o'clock the Cyclops left for Valeatia, and the Leopard for 
Spithead. The other three remained to make some experiments.—Ply- 
moth letter, August 14. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


id that Lord Ward is about to marry Mile. Piecolimini, the 
Prima Donna. bed-room of Béranger is to be preserved 
fame state as when occupied by the poet. Mr. Perrotin, his 
, and friend, has employed an architect to construct in bis 
a room of similar dimensions, in which will be placed all the arti- 
of furniture ured by him and bis Lisette, in the same position that 
a whee bE OY oe. 71ay of the bard 
years to come will make i t ripe.—The Bi 
London bas recommended : om prayer to be used in charcben, Re 
Britieh subjects in India.——The Hon. Chief Justice Draper bas ar- 
at Montreal from England.——The estate of Marengo, including 
on which was fought the famous battle, has just been sold; the 


itis 


ae 


it 


: 
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West Indian possessions, They offer 34.000,000 guilders to the proprie- 
tors of slaves, as an indemnity.——The total population of British India 
is 180,884,297,—-The Senatus Academicus of the University of Edin- 
burgh have resolved to memorialise Lord Palmerston in favour of a Par- 
liamentary representation of this and the other Scotch Universities. — 
Mr. Charles Turner, the engraver of the Liber Veritatis, of the famous 
painter of the same name, is dead. He was a prolific as well as 
an able workman.——-Lady Susan Innes Ker, eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Roxburghe, has married Capt. Suttie, Yr., of Balgone.—— Admiral 
MeDongall, of Dunolly, is contesting with the civic authorities of 
Oban a right of way along the sea-beach in front of his house. This is 
the Glen Tilt case on a small scale. The Scotch seem to be prone to this 
species of litigation.——A nephew of Dean Milman has just married the 
late Eliot Warburton’s widow.——The director of the Bayonne Theatre 
having lately enlarged the boxes, was presented by the ladies who fre- 
quented the theatre with a magnificent bouquet, inscribed “ & M. Zerezo 
les crinolines reconnaisantes.’’"——The inauguration of a new lodge of 
Free-masons, under the title of the Florence Nightingale Lodge, took 
place recently at Woolwich. The ceremony of consecration was per- 
formed by Lord Panmure, the D.G.M.——The Queen of the Netherlands 
has been visiting the Duke and Duchess of Hamilton in Scotland.——The 
Chinese in Singapore annually remit 250,000 dollars to their wives and 
families at home._——* Where a woman,” says Mrs. Partington, “ has once 
married with a congealing heart, and one that beats responsible to her 
own, she will never want to enter the maritime state again.””——The 
veteran Marshal Radetzky is recovering from bis accident.——Lord 
Stormont, son of the rl of Mansfield, Las married a daughter 
of the late Sir John Atholl MacGregor.——-An attempt has re- 
cently been made at Toronto to blow up the House of Provi- 
dence, a Roman Catholic Institution intended as an asylum for the 
poor, The Mayor has offered £100 reward for the discovery of the guilty 
parties.——The N. ©. Commercial Bulletin states that the iron horse is push- 
ing his way through the State of Louisiana. ——The Anglo Sazon, steamer, 
on her last voyage from Quebec to Liverpool, is said to have made the 
run from land to land in 5 days and 20 hours. This was, we presume, 
from Cape Race to Cape Clear.—Lord Napier has accepted an invita- 
tion to be present at the United States Agricultural Society’s Fair at 
Louisville, Ky., Sept, 1——The Lord Mayor of London lately enter- 
tained 198 boys of the Shoeblack Societies, at his country seat. 
After a hearty meal of roast-beef and plum pudding, they amused 
themselves with cricket until evening, when with loud cheers for their 
host they returned by train to London.——Mr. Wilson Croker, who 
has long been connecsed with the Quarterly Review is dangerously ill ; 
Lord Fitshardinge is not expected to recover.——Miss Anne Cook 
has died at Folkstone, at the age of 104. She lived under five 
sovereigns, from George II. to Victoria.——The house in which Dr. 
Johnson resided at Edinburgh, when he visited Scotland with his 
friend Boswell, bas just been de ed by fire.——The widow of Roustan, 
the well-known Mameluke of Napoleon Bonaparte, bas just died at Ver- 
sailles.—— Eu 
since, the priest of the forbad the 
milk, on pain of excommunication.——Dr. Goulburn 

Head-mastersbip of Rugby, and is now minister of Quebec Chapel, Loudon. 
——An interview between the Emperors of France and Russia is again 
stated as about to take place.—— 
soldiers who served in the great wars of the Empire, from 1792 to 1815. 
Rather too late ; how many of them are still alive The Emperor of 
the French, on the occasion of the /éts of the 15th inat., was to on over 
900 perrons, condemned for various offences. A plot for the escape of 
the Galley slaves at Genoa bas been diecovered. All the turnkeys were 
to have been simultaneously murdered.——The schooner Jupiter, under 
American colours, was seized in the Bight of Benin, Africa, on the 15th 
of June, and coudemned. She had seventy slaves on board and there 
were many more awaiting shipment on the beach. The captain threw the 
J werbenst, effort was to be made to close the 


peasants to supply him with 
1 has the 


upiter’s papers 0 
Parliamentary session on Saturday last, in order to enable the Queen, to 
prorogue in person, before she goes to Scotland for the Autumn. 


——. 


Ovituary. 

Mortimer Livinastoy, Esq.-We notice with great regret that this 
esteemed gentleman died on Monday last, after a few hours’ illucss, at his 
summer residence on Staten Island. Extensively known in bis commer- 
cial and private relations, he was equally esteemed in both—in the for- 
mer particularly by his long connection with the leading lines of steamers 
and sailing-packets trading to Havre, and in the latter as the head of a 
large and influential family, which (it may be permitted to say) takes 
rank amongst the aristocracy of New York. The merchants of the city 
have done honour to Mr. Livingston’s memory, and numerous friends re- 
gret that he should have been removed from them in the prime of life. 


Reverenp Rurvs W, Griswoip.—One of the most indefatigable de- 
votees to literature ever known in this country has just closed a career, 
which was identified with books and newspapers and magazines, and was 
varied with libel-suits and equabbles and scandals. Mr. Griswold died 
in this city on Thursday, at the age of 42. Better approved as a compiler 
and editor than as a writer, he filled a place which made him widely 
known. We should have respected bim for the patriotic zeal with which 
he upheld the literary pretensions of bis own country, had he shown in 
doing it either judgment or fairness, As it was, his liberal manufac- 
ture of native authors provoked many a malicious smile, though it ua- 
doubtedly flattered many a budding genius. Mr. Griswold, as we have 
hiated, has left behind him not a few proofs of his industry, intelligence, 
and familiarity with literary history ; but he will scarcely take high rank 
asan author In other respects, he must have been singularly unfortunate, 
a sort of Ishmael in the world of letters; although we have often heard his 
name mentioned, it was never coupled with kindly terms. 


Countess (Dowacer) or Stam.—The demise of the Countess (Dowa- 
ger) of Stair, occurred at Oxenfoord Castle, near Edinburgh. The de- 
ceased Couptess was third daughter of Adam, first Viscount Duncan, the 
renowned Admiral, by Henrietta, second daughter of the Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Dundas. Her ladyship was born in 1783, and married in June, 1825, 





Ens 
the late Earl of Stair (then Sir John Hamilton Dalrymple,) who died in 
1853. -— 


Sm Norman Least, Bart.—This young Baronet, a Lieutenant in the 
E. I. Company's service, and one of the many victims of the mutiny in 
India, was head of a Ross-shire family, and a cadet of the noble house of 
Rothes, He was only in his thirty- year. He is succeeded by his 
brother, now Sir Joba Loyd Leslie.—Banf Journal. 


Tue Rrowt Hoy. Joux Wrison Croxer.—The Right Hon. John Wil- 
liam Croker died at Sir William Wightman’s villa, St. Alban’s Bank, 
Hampton, on the 10th ult. The right bon. gentleman had been in de- 
clining health for some months aud had removed from Kensington 
Palace to Judge Wightman’s villa, to see if change of air and scene 
would have any beneficial effect upon bis health. The deceased was son 
of Mr. Jobn Croker, surveyor-general of Ireland, and was born in Dec., 
1780, in county Galway, Ireland. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where be tly distinguished himself, and in 1802 was called 
© the Irish bar. Mr. Croker entered the House of Commons in 1807 for 
Downpatrick. He sat in 8 successive parliaments. After having tempo- 
rarily disc! the business of the Irish office in 1809, he was uted 
Secretary to Admiralty, a post which be held until 1830, a 
served under three successive first lords of that department—Lord Mu 
yrave, the Right Hon. Charles Yorke, and Lord Melville, as well as un- 
iter bis R. H. the Duke of Clarence, when be held the post of Lord High 
Admiral in 1827-28. During the greater part of this period Mr. Cro- 


gene Sue lived since 1851 at Annecy in Savoy. Some years | of J 


bronze medal is to be given to the| 








bles was much in advance of the general tone of Parliament on such sub- 
jects. His zeal for science and literature he displayed about the same 
time in another way, by joining with Jekyll, Mr. Agar Ellis (afterwards 
Lord Dover), Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Humphrey Davy, and other cele 
brated characters, in the foundation of the rr omen os Club. 

Even during bis parliamentary career Mr. Croker’s pen was seldom 
idle ; his printed “ speeches” and pamphlets amount to a considerable 
number, and excited some interest at the time of their publication, ia 
consequence of the high reputation of their author and his induence with 
the heads of the Tory party. For the same reason he was led to beoome 
a frequent contributor to the erly Review the chief of his 
= being on subjects of historical and political interest. In June, 1 

was made a privy councillor. He wasa Fellow of the Royal a 
(1810), D.C.L., LL.D., a Fellow of the Asiatic Society, and other 1 
institutions. By his death a pension of £1500 on the consolidated fund 
ceases, which the right hon. geitleman had enjoyed ever since his retire 
ment from the Admiralty in 1830. The deceased gentleman married, im 
1806, Miss Pennell, a daughter of Mr. W. Pennel, for many years eom 
sul-general at the Brazils, who survives her husband. 


Mr. Augustus EF. Faller, late M.P. for East Sussex. The deceased gentlemaa 
was returned for the eastern division of Sussex at the general election in 1841, 
and continued in Parliament up to the late election, wen he was the lowest oa 
the poll. He was defeated by Mr. James G. Dodson, his former opponent. —At 
Lochbrae Cottage, New Kil ick, Dr, William Couper, of Ni 
History in Glasgow \niversity.—Killed, before Delhi, on the Sth June, Col. C. 
Chester, 23d Benga! N.1., Adjt.Gen. of the Army, eldest surviving son ot 
the late Sir Robert Chester, Master of the Ceremonies to Her Majesty.— At 
Edinburgh, in the 72d year of his age, John White, F.E.LS., late teacher of En- 
glish geography, history, &c., there, and author of a series of 
tional works.—At Kurnaaul, from the effects of de soleil, received before 
Delhi, when in d of the ad d a of the attacking force, 
dier R. D. Halifax, H. M.'s 75th Regiment.—Killed, on the Ist June last, at 
Fatshan Creek, Canton River, daring the boat en nt with reserve di- 
vision of the junk fleet, me (4 T. J. Kearney, A Quartermaster-General, 
formerly of 15th Hussars and Horse Guards.—At Bath, C. Esmondstone Kirk, Esq, 
late Captain Ist Royal Regiment. He served throu; the Crimean cam) 
and was present at Alma, Inkermann, and siege of Sebastopol._At Mi: 
M. Michael Bibaud, a Canadian author 
SS Bat a few months ago, 

ting the Reports of the Geological Comm 
shall Hall, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., Member of the Institute . 
——, W. Christian Anderson, Esq., Lieut. R.E.—At Itchen Stoke Vi 
the Very Rev. W. D. Conybeare, Dean of Liandaff.—Sir John A 
Boyd, » R. N., of Drumawillen, Ball county Antrim, 
aged 38.—At Bath, Capt. T. Colson Festing, N.—Drowned in the Thames 

indsor, whilst bathing, Lieut. D. Shafts, Royal Horse Guards. 


Appoiurments. 


C. E. K. Kortright, Eon to be H. M. Consul in Pennsylvania, U. S.—Dents 
Donohoe, Esq., to be H. M. Consul at Buffalo, U. S.—Elected to Parliament: 
—_ Dist: 





head, Berks, 


one of H. M. Counsel in the Law, 
Watkin, Eaqra., whose election has 


of E. Auchmuty Glover, Esq., w 


room 


Aruty. 

Major-General Sir Hugh Rose will command a division, and Colomel 
Perey Herbert a brigade in the army which has just been dispatehed te 
India. Gen. Rose, it will be time hw was for some time Consul-Ge- 
neral in Syria, and was the Military Commissioner with the French 
in the Crimea. He also filled for some months the same position wi 
the Austrian army. Col. Percy Herbert was Dep. Qtmr.-Gen. of the di- 
vision under Sir De Lacy Evans in the Crimea, and was afterwards Qtmr.- 
Gen. of the army in the Crimea. Major-Gen. Windham will, as we have 
already stated, command a division in India.—Recruiting is actively car- 
ried on.—The following regiments are ordered to be augmented. vie, 
the 10th, 23d Welsh Fusiliers, 24th, 29th, 32d, 35th, 43d Light Infantry, 
52d Light Infantry, 53d, 60th Rifles, 64th, 70th, 74th Highlanders, 75 
8lst. and 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers.—Brvt. Lt.-Col. Conolly, unatt, to 
be Major of Brigade in the South-West District, v. Brvt.-Major Nelson. 


Wan-Orrice, Avo. 14.-2d Life Gds; the Hon Montague H. Mostyn to be Cor 
and Sub-Lt bp, v Lee-Jortin, who ret. Ist Drag Gds; Lt-Col © J Foster, b-p, 
Unatt, to be Lt-Col, pay’ Bvt-Col Wildman, h-p, Unatt, to be 
Maj; ~~ to be who ret; Lt —- to be 

~p; Lt J Anderson Capt b-p; Capt from Mili Train, to 
ori Cor Sidney, ; 

MD, from a be —— 
Cor w-p, v » pro; WA , 
shaw, Bent, to be on rs v Ormsny 
Calvert, pro; Serg-Maj Kirk to be 

to be Lt w-p, v Payne, app to 2d Drag Gda. 
L& Drags, to be Surg, v Kendall, who ex. 
Col w-p; Capt Sir William Rassell, Bart, to 
15th Lt Drags. to be Maj w-p. To be Capts w-p: 
Capt Aytoun, nt \~ wy Lt Coates; 
Haynes; Lieutenant Topham. Th 
Guards. To be Assistant ; 


Mil Train ; 


Bod, from h-p, lst D: 
Unatracnep.— Bvt- 


Sub. 
Brever.—Maj-Gen Sir 
Gen while Insp Gen of Infantry in 
tioned to be © : Lt-Col Barnes, 6th Ft; Lt-Col d’ Arey, 3d W I Regt. 
J M‘Artbar, R M. to have hon rank of , } 
rank of Maj-Gen. 


The following promotions have been made, for services rendered 
naval im Canton River, at the close of May and on the 
June : To be Captains, Commrs. Forsyth, Corbett, Rolland, and T 

to be Commrs., Lieuts. Fowler, Dent, Brock, and Prince V 
tor of Hohenlohe-Langenberg ; to be acting Lts. till confirmed, Hon. 
D. S. Denison, T. K. Hudson, W. St. J. 8. Hornby, H. C. St. Joba. 


ey aye H. Berkley poms the 

Puonorioxs Comma A Boyle, B. Drary, and W. Morris to be Capta.; A. 
M. G. Skinner, on res. list.—Lieuts. 8. F. Tremlett, and L. J. Parish to be Commes.; 
J. H. King, on res. list. 


The Curdeoa, st. frigate, Capt. Forbes, has arrived at Spithead from the 


' Mediterranean. 
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New Books. 

The last instalment of sky'and sunshine, from the tasteful press of 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston—or, to speak less poetically, their 
latest issue of blue-and-gold duodecimos—is the complete poetical works 
ef Leigh Hunt. Such a collection bas long been a desideratum, both in 
this country and in England ; but none such bas hitherto existed. Moxon, | 
ef London, brought out a small volume some ten or twelve years ago ; 
but it is not much known. It contained the bulk of Hunt's original | 
verse, and specimens of his translations. The present edition includes | 
the cream of that volume, and a number of poems written since. Consi- 
dering Hunt’s age—he must be in the neighbourhood of seventy—this | 
will doubtless be his last contribution to English literature. At any rate, | 
it is not very probable that he will add much to it. It will be the stan- | 
dard edition of his poems, 

It is rather late in the day to criticise Hunt. He bas been before the | 
world as an author, upwards of fifty years. “ The Story of Rimini,” his | 
longest poem, and the one by which he is best known, was written in | 
1816, when Byron and Scott and Shelley, and others of the great poets of | 
this century, were in their prime. It held its own then, in spite of its | 
many affectations ; and it holds it now, and will for many a long year to 
eome. It is the freshest and sweetest rendering of the world-renowned 
episode of the great Florentine. The preseut version of the poem ditfers 
eonsiderably from the first copy, the last canto having been entirely re- 
written. § The catastrophe is not near so fine as it was originally; but it 
eonforms, we are assured, to the truth of history, and so perhaps we 
ought to like it better. But we don’t. How indeed can we, since it 
does away with the beautiful episode of the duel between the brothers ? 

“The story of Rimini” is a good specimen of Hunt's poetry ; it is 
steeped in the atmosphere of his mind. Its tone is half English, and half 
Italian. Its beauty is not of the highest order ; but it is the next thing 
to 't. Hunt just misses the mark ; Keats and Tennyson hit it. His 
poetry is composed of the same elements as theirs ; but the elements are 
not so “ kindly mixed.”” Something is wanting ; perhaps it is soul. His 
diction is as fine as theirs, but it is less choice, and more exuberant. It) 
needs compressing and curtailing. He takes too much delight in writ- 
ing. His love of words often beguiles him from things. His style is as 
easy as conversation ; sometimes a little too easy. Books, as well as 
men, may unbend too much; they may become too familiar. Chatty 
writing is delightful in an essay, but scarcely so in a poem: for poetry, 
as we now understand it, is the quintessence of speech and thought. 

This may sound like fault-finding ; but it is not so intended. It is said 
im kindness and love. We do not necessarily grumble at our gift horses, 
Because we look them in the mouth. Besides, it would be absurd to 
grumble at Pegasus, with a poet like Hunt on his back. To show how 
well Hunt can “ witch the world with noble horsemanship,” let us quote 
here one of his later pieces, “ The Inevitable,” though in it the redun- 
daney, to which we have alluded, may be remarked. 

The royal sage, lord of the Magic Ring, 
Solomon, once upon a morn in spring, 
by Cedron, in his garden's rosiest walk, 

as pacing with a pleasant in talk, 
When they beheld, approach mg, bat with face 
Yet undiscern’d, a stranger in place. 


How he came there, what wanted, who could be, 


waitin ble than amaze), 
All this the courtier would have ask’d ; but fear 
Palsied his utterance, as the man drew near. 


The stranger nent Go duties tinty ite Gna 
One of mean sort, a d with distress, 

Or some poor pilgrim ; but the steps he took 
Belied it with greatness ; and his look 
Open’d a page ina book. 


He wore a cowl, from under which there shone, 
Full on the guest, alone 
A face, not of this 


and on the guest " 
earth, half veil’d in gloom 

And radiance, but with eyes like lamps of doom, 
Which, ever as they came, before them sent 
Re staggering 


With sense of change, and eg be 
sense of c , worse to be, 
Sore sighing, and extreme anxiety, 

And feebleness, and faintness, and moist brow, 


The a scoff, the future c “ Now!” 

All that makes wet the . lifts the hair ; 

All that makes 4. despair, 

Knowing it must be "d it knows not where. 
Th’ excess of fear and ish, which had tied 

The courtier's now 'd it, and he cried, 

“ O royal master ! ! Lord of the Ring, 


1 cannot bear the horror of this thing ; 
Help with thy mighty art. Wish me, I pray, 
On the remotest mountain of Cathay.” 


Salomon wish'd and the man vanish’d. Straight 
Up comes the terror, with his orbs of fate. 


“ Solomon,” with a lofty voice said he, 
“ How came that Seas ee pee wh Gas t 
1 was to fetch him, ere the close of day, 
From the remotest mountain of Cathay.” 


P Reteenan ald, bewing bine 00 Go end, ; 
“ Angel of Death, there will the man be found.” 

Simple but grand is the idea of man seeking to escape his doom, but 
meeting it in his own chosen place of refauge.—Different, but equally ef- 
fective, is “ The Trumpets of Doolkarnein,” describing, from an old le- 
gend, how a medieval Alexander, having conquered a vast territory rang- 
ing between the Caspian and the Euxine which he could not hold, be- 
thought himself of imaginary occupation. He left behind him, planted 
at intervals on elevated spots, a number of huge trumpets ; and these, 
played upon by the wind, gave token of an army encamped. At last, the 
sounds gradually ceased. The mountaineers climbed up to pry into the 
eause. They discovered the instruments, and found them stopped-up by 
myriads of bird-nests ! 





Hine Avts. 


THE BRITISH PORTRAIT GALLERY AT MANCHESTER. ~* 


The happy thought of the present Earl Stanhepe, so unanimously ap- 
proved by all classes and all parties, and to which we owe the t 
of a future National Portrait Gallery, bas received a kind of anticipative 
embodiment in Mr. Peter Cunningham’s Department of the Manchester 
Art-Treasures Exhibition. This gentleman has collected and arranged 
on either side of the great nave considerably more than three hundred 
portraits of British worthies ; and his catalogue of this interesting histo- 
Tical series, enriched as it is with spirited notes, anecdotical and artistic, 
is so attractive and useful as to make us regret that the idea has not 
been still more thoroughly carried out. We are by no means surprised 
to learn that the organizer of this branch of the Exhibition has “ rather 
Wanted room than materials.” A moment’s recollection of the contents 
of bat a few great country houses, without any reference to Dr. Waagen’s 
eareful researches, will convince any one that the treasures of historical 


to rival in extent or interest 
Here, as before in other de- 





rejecting, would have added not a little to the completeness 
and satisfactoriness of the result. The classification, also, is but tenta 
tive—roughly chronological, but with much unintelligible irregularity, 


| and with scarcely enough sub-division into groups. Still, we know of 


A single specimen of the easel-painting of the early miniaturist Nieho- 


nothing that has ever equalled the general merits of this Manchester pic- | las Hilliard—an oval head of Sir Oliver Wallop (60)—deserves to be 


torial Walhalla ; and the success of this experiment makes us look for- 
ward with something like envy to the advantages which future genera- 
tions will enjoy in pe! able to verify or correct their historical studies 
in such a “ coloured and enlarged Herotlogia, Hoabraken and Lodge” — 
to borrow Mr. Cunningham’s felicitous description of his own scheme—as 
the National Portrait Gallery will in time become. 

The collection leads off in the order of the catalogue, and of the actual 
hanging, with some early portraits by unknown artists. Lord Essex 
sends a Henry 1V., which Walpole, in the exercise of hiscritical sagacity, 
called “ an undoubted original.’’ Both Eton College and Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt contribute portraits of Henry VI., not identical, but so nearly 
alike as to prove the general truthfulness of the likeness, “ John Wic- 
lyf,” belonging to Lord Denbigh, is disappointing. “Jane Shore” (6), 
from Eton College, drawn nearly nude, but adorned with rich jewels, is 
open to Walpole’s sly depreciation of her charms. Mr. Craig’s “ Rich- 

III.” represents a rather stately person, instead of the conventional 
hanchback. Then we have one of the authentic portraits of the good 
“ Lady Margaret,” and three reputed likenesses of Anne Boleyn, perplex- 
ingly dissimilar. Next follows the Hampton Court portrait, by Lucas de 
Heere, of Lord Daraley and his brother; and then, without any regard 
to chronology, we go back to the Duke of Bedford’s picture of Mary 
Tudor and her husband, and to the famous full-length of Richard IL, 
from Westminster Abbey, to which Mr. Kean, in his recent revival of the 
Shakspearian play bearing that monarch’s name, contrived so admirabl 
to assimilate his ble. “Queen Katherine Parr” (16), a full-lengt 
by Holbein, is really pretty ; and, on Walpole’s authority, the strange 
and grotesque portrait of the poet Earl of Surrey (17), ia a costume of 
surprising ugliness and of the brightest possible red coloar, is assigned 
to the same painter. Queen Elizabeth, of course, is more than amply re- 
presented by numerous portraits, at all ages and in all costumes, Here 
she is, lean and gaunt, by Zucchero, from Hampton Court (35), in an ex 
travagant fancy dressing-gown of the ugliest imaginable chintz pattern. 
Here also is Lord Dillon's Zucchero (18), in which she is dressed scarcely 
less fantastically, with ruff and fardingale, pearls and powder, and is 
standing on a map of England. Further on we come to her miniature by 
de Heere (62) and then to three different pictures by Mark Garrard :— 
Mr. Tollemache’s half-length (63), in which her ugliness is so much toned 
down that she is made almost good-looking—Mr. Digby’s terous 
picture (64), described and engraved by Vertue, in which she is carried 
in a sedan, making a “ progress” to Hunsdon—and Lord Darnley’s more 
interesting likeness (65), in which she is holding a fan of coloured fea- 
thers. We agree with Walpole, that the Hampton Court “ Princess” 
reading a book (67), whether by Holbein or not, is far too pretty for the 
Virgin Queen, even in her youth. We must go back, both in the cata- 
logue and the Exhibition-building, to find Elizabeth’s favourite, “ Earl 
of Essex” (19)—a full-length, belonging to the Duke of Bedford, and the 
work of Zucchero. Here the costume is entirely of white, and, though 
extravagantly ungraceful, amazingly rich in texture and ornament. 
Next to him comes Lord Dillon’s full-length portrait of the dancing 
Lord Chancellor (20), by Ketel. Hatton has the look, in this picture, 
of a handsome and rather intellectual man, of very dark complexion, and 
his dress is most sumptuous. The firet specimen we find of Vansomer’s 
style, isa * Lady with Fruit’ (21), very richly and tastefully arrayed, 
but anonymous ; and Mr. Cunningham adda some pithy pertinent quota- 
tions from John Locke and Aubrey, enforcing the duty of inseribing on 
every portrait the name of the person represented. “ Else,” says Locke, 
in a letter to Collins, “ the pictures of ete persons are lost in two 
or three generations.’ And, as Llorace Walpole remarks, in the lively 
passage quoted as oue of the mottocs of this branch of the Manchester 
Catalogue, such pictures descend rapidly from the drawing-room * into 
the parlour,” then “ mount to the two pair of stairs; then, unless 
despatched to the mansion-house in the country, or crowded into the 
housekeeper’s room, they perish among the lumber of garrets, or flutter 
in rags before a broker's shop in the Seven Dials.” 

It will be impossible to notice any but the more interesting pictures in 
this Portrait Gallery ; and some bave gained admission which are of lit- 
tle importance and small artistic merit, Another unknown Lady (23a,) 
by an unknown painter, is rather a pretty picture, but it does not deserve 
a place in a historical gallery, which has a distinct speciality of its own. 
On the other hand, the Countess of Bedford (23,) as 
b&s every right to be here ; and all will look with interest at Vansomer’s 
— of the infamous Lady Essex (24,) the alleged poisoner of Sir 

homas Overbury. A full-leagth of Mary Qaeen of Scots 425) follows, 
somewhat out of order. This is the stately picture belonging to the Duke 
of Portland, and is the only-portrait of the often-painted queen in this 
gallery. The others are probably gone to the curious of s0- 
called likenesses of Mary, collected in the rooms of the 
Institute. Then follows a group of special interest, ng epee ty 
Sir Walter Raleigh and his Wife (27 and 28,) Shakespeare’s Earl of South- 
ampton and his Countess (31 and 32,) * Building Bess,” of Hardwick 
(33)—the last three from the Duke of Portland's Collection,—and Wil- 





mentioned for its rarity; and Lord Denbigh’s small seated full-length 
of James I. (80), by an unknown hand, which exaggerates the nasrow- 
ness and meanness of his physiognomy, may suffice for completing thes 
fur the effigial series of royal portraits. We reserve for another notice 
the grand array of Vandycks, by means of which we are almost pereon- 
ally acquainted with the worthies of the next age, and by which the reign 
of Charles I. has become an epoch of art. Meanwhile we may again ex- 
press our regret that so many links are wanting, and that so many inva- 
luable pictures are absent from this historical collection. We find, for 
example, no portraits of Walsingham or Bacon, Howard of Effingham or 
Sir Philip Sidney, Cranmer, More, Spenser, or Overbury ; nor, in an 
artistic point of view, any specimen of the style of Isaac Oliver, and but 
one of Hilliard. It is evident that many of the mansions of the nobility 
and gentry, which are notoriously full of portraits illustrative of the 
Elizabethan age, have either never been visited by the purveyors ef the 
present Exhibition, or have been closed against the importunities of the 
eee 4 Commissioners. In either case the result is to be lamented. 

ut enough has been done to make this Historical Gallery one of the 
most fascinating departments of the Exhibition, and to whet our appe- 
tites for the future prospect of a complete and well-arranged eellec- 
tion of national portraits.—London paper, July 25. 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT, 

With reference to the long account published in last week’s Altion et 
Models for a Wellington Monument exhibited in London, we now find it 
stated that Mr. W. Calder Marshall, of that city, bas obtained the first 
prize, of £700. The Government has not yet accepted the model, thoagh 
the Judges have awarded the premium. Their official report is as fellows : 

“To the Right Hon. Sir B. Hall, Bart, M.P., First Commissioner of her 
Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings. 

“Sir.—In the execution of the duty devolved upon us, we beg te re- 
commend that the prizes should be allotted to the models corresponding 
with the following numbers :— 


Prem. No. Morro. 
Firat ...... TD. reece \ Most greatly, lived this Star of England ! 
} Fortune ma** his sword. 
Becond......56...... von, 
ee » A “ Passed away.” 
Fourth. ..... BD... vies Arno. 
12.. } “Tis not my pote that leads mine honour. Mime 
honour it.” 
BB ..#as I know of but one art. 
20. Finis Coronat opus, 
Equal .... | A design in clay resembles life. 
21. A stucco copy resembles . 
The execution in marble, however, is the resusree- 
tion of work of art. 
ee Let as guard our honour in art as in arma. 


“ We have thus endeavoured to adjudge the prizes we have been in- 
structed to distribute (in the scale of which we have not thought ourselves 
at liberty to make any change), in the order which appe to us to be 
that of the relative degrees of merit in the models, such models falling 
within the prescribed conditions, as to the space to be occupied, and the 
cost to be incurred. 

“In so doing we have not considered ourselves bound to take inte ex- 
clusive consideration the peculiar fitness and adaptation to that spot in 


St. Paul’s Cathedral which —— to be in contemplation for the on 
of the proposed eee, which consideration might possibly have led 
to some diffi in lecti 





“ We cannot, at the same time, forbear suggesting that, before any de- 
sign is finally adopted by the government, it would be desirable, eonsi- 
dering the peculiarity of the situation coutemplated, and that it essen- 
tially differs from that of all the other monuments now existing in the 
cathedral, the opinion of some experienced artists should be called for, 
who would be better of the local effect than we consider ourselves 


to be ; more especially as Mr. Cockerell, the only one of the ited 
j professionally connected with the arts—though we have ved 
from him valuable assistance and information in the of the exa- 


mination—has declined, on that account, taking a part in the altimate 


n Jonson's patron, | decisi 





on, 
“We be permitted to add that it is with much regret that we 
found ourselves precluded from admitting into the competition some of 
the models, from the circumstance of their having exceeded the bimits as 
to space, distinctly laid down in the prescribed conditions. 

(* Signed) Lanspowye, H. H. Mriwan, Eowo, Cust, W. E. Giaperene, 


ERSTONE, 

“6 Palace Yard, August 7, 1857.” 

The following are the names and addresses of the successful competi- 
tors, with the premiums awarded : 


First Premium, £700, 80. W. Calder a, en, RA., 47 sia Binet 
—_ Camden, the antiquary and herald, lent by the Palnter-stelners’ = Sq mire Roel "Wal ] oe * oy 
pany. Among other usefal purposes subserved by ¥ apanmny Terrace yo us D bry th.—Third Premium. | 
lery, must be reckoned the illustration of costame, and in sense Van- oem ih Street, Square, 
> ; : Cay. Giovanni " nce,— Premiums of £100 each. 12. MM. Mari- 
somer’s full-length of Lady Mandeville (36) is interesting, not only for | ano Folcini and Ulisse Cambi, Florence. 18. Alfred Stevens, 7 Canning 
its own merits, but for the bridal dress in which the lady appears, My- | piace, Kensington. 20. Matther Noble, Esq., 13 Braton Street, eley Bquare. 
tens makes his first appearance in this series in some stately portraits of | 21. Herr Ernestas Julius Hahnel, Dresden. 63. Thomas Thorneycroft, Maq., 39 
the Cavendish family, contributed by the Duke ot Portland : and the first | Stanhope Street. 
Jansens we meet with are full lengths, at different aque, of the handsome FETs 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham (44 and 46.) e go back to roy- OUR VILLAGE—NOT MISS MI'TFORD’S. 
alty in three seperate portraits by Vansomer of Prince Heary—now as- 
sembled for the first time, probably, from different collections, and in M It must be a curious village, that of Elvaston, in the county of Derby. 


ten’s interesting group of Charles I., with his Queen and her Dwarf ab) 
belonging to Lord Galway. 

The catalogue then reverts, very perplexingly, to the Duke of Manches- 
ter’s H VIII. by Holbein (48,)—a duplicate of Lord Warwick’s pic- 
ture, which is to be seen in the adjacent saloons of the ancient German 
masters. Near this hangs Queen Jane Seymour (50,) also by Holbein ; 
and, among other celebrities of this reign, there is a particularly fine por- 
trait by Holbein of Sir Henry Guildford—one of the gems of the Windsor 
Castle collection. Lambeth Palace contributes the fine head of Arch- 
bishop Warham, (66,) by Holbein, the replica of which in the Louvre has 
hitherto been more familiar to English than the one now exhibited. 
A half-length of Sir Thomas Gresham (674,) brings us to the end of the 
Holbein series. 

Mabuse’s “ Three Children of Henry VII.’ (57)—one of four known 
repetitions of the subject—shows us Heory VIII. in his infancy. We find 
four portraits of the young Edward VI.—all of them interesting ; and 
the from Windsor Castle (54), attributed to Holbein, altogether 
admi Queen Mary is better illustrated in the General Saloons than 
in the Historical Gallery. Her half-length, by Lucas de Heere (59), is 
of value, but the Duke of Bedford’s picture, by an unknown hand, of this 
Queen with her Husband (58), bas few claims to notice. 

Following the catalogae and the order of the hanging, we have already 
mentioned the portraits of Elizabeth. We come now to a p of the 
more celebrated worthies of her reign. The Duke of Norfolk (68), and 
Robert Dadley, Earl of Leicester (69), are among the more interestin 
of the number. We may com two separate likenesses of Ed’ 
Clinton, the Admiral, first Earl of Lincoln (70 and 71). 
Lee and his dog (72), belonging to Lord Dillon, is the 
country squire of Saxon lineage, and might well, in person, as well as 
character, have been the prototype of the old hero of the story of Wood- 
stock. The Lord Treasurer Burleigh is not flattered in his portraits. 
Nothing can be much ruder than his picture, trom the Bodleian (73), 
riding on a mule, and stiffly holding a nosegay ; and still quainter is the 
Duke ot which he is 





may select the Countess of Pembroke of the Arcadia (74), who looks as 
charming and as intellectual as we should t to find her; the Earl 
of Oxford (79), a most striking t; and Sir John the poct 
(83), which scarcely answers to its claims as a work of Vandy 

The Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery have very properly lent 
to Manchester the famous Chandos (85), which the late Lord 
Ellesmere presented to them as the nucleus of their collection. It is not 
too much to say that this celebrated portrait, whatever be its claims to 
authenticity, can never be taken as an adequate likeness of our greatest 
poet, even if it be supposed to reproduce, with stupid fidelity, his actu al 
features. A true portrait idealizes and spiritualizes by anticipation the 


wicked. He keeps the 


It seems to have every element of what we most pride ourselves upon 
in this country. A Lord and — living in a “Castle,” a parsen, and 
a curate seem to be an ample for the spiritual necessities of 
pulation. Mere are the material and, so to say, official me tagene 
of Church and State, under the highest and most fav e 

These, however, might be, and must be, under any form of society, mo- 
dern or ancient—the lord and the priest are perennial, at 
England. But we have something more. At Elvaston we find all 
elements which we sy a ——a, os into 
pattern villages. e have village school, great peop! 
the great house supporting it ; and there is a subscription goin 
restoring the church, selon les régles ; and thea the curate drops 
cheon at the Castle, just as he does in Miss Sewell’s stories, where the 
scene is always laid in Castles, and the dramatis persone are never below 
the Baronetage. Besides this, as in the novels, my Lady is so kind and 
affable. She regularly “ receives the sacrament,” and enters into eon- 
versation on family matiers with Catherine Smith aud the gamekeeper— 
cautions one about her morals, and is anxious to get the other a place. 
O gentle Arcadia! O y shee; ey | shepherds ! El- 
vaston! happy in its Lord and y, whose title is Harringtoo— y 
in its vee babe, whose name is Highmore—happy in its curate 
shepherd lad, whose name is Jones—happy in its annals, which are writ- 
ten in the records of the present Derby and the newspapers of 
Thursday ! 

Turo he picture round, however, and let us have a look at Elvaston 
from another point of view. “ Highmore, clerk, v. the Earl and Countess 
of Harringtou—action for slander—verdict for the plaintiff ; damages 
£750.” “There was another action against Lord Harrington for an as- 
sault, arising out of some vestry meeting.” That is to say, the Viear of 
Our Village brings his action against the Lady of the Castle, and gets 

iderable as, indeed, he fully deserved them, if enl 
half of the foul language passed the right honourable lady’s lips whic 
Mr. Jones, the curate, swore to. Lady Harrington is, it seems, a very 
religious dame, though, as the sequel shows, she certainly has drawn 
more from imagination than from experience, both in her religion and 
in her conversation. However, she is religious ; and so highly does she 
honour the most sacred ordinance of reli: , that, going far beyond the 
simplicity of most le, she considers the sacrament itself profaned by 
pending terough ual owed hands. Then she makes a point of prepar- 
lg herself for the higher exercises of rel especially on its more 

celebrati 


Day, for example—by 
serious converse with her ta 
pee ey ey we ion ; and she exhibits a very edifying 
interest in the general morals of the parish of Elvaston. Especially has 
she the interests of the Vicarage deeply at heart. Her enthusiasm on 
this topic knows no bounds—certainly tongue koows none. We may 


condense and abridge her eloquence somewhat as follows :—“ That man 


Higbmore is so wicked, I never take the sacrament of him—he is so 
sacrament money, and never gives any to the 
0 a Spy ty od 





and dignity in the coarsest homeliest ts. —he the money given for church repairs. 

cpeare are grouped good!y Kiot of dramatits and actors --Ben Jonson acter—always playing at cards from arene, 2 ee cot patting, 
(86), fall ot aud power; Joba Fletcher (86a), refined and | and the people in drunkenness Ss banchery ‘ : 
thoughtful ; James Shirley (90), coarse and rude; Taylor the Water- his wife are coustantly rolling drunken oa as ay © eee 
poet (91) ; Sir David Marray (92) ; and Burbage. Field, and Lowen, the . aah mene 0 mennictank 08 * ey ee 
op - neste one “ Ellen rf after a manner which is in enough. 





ALOT BEE AR NE EE a SS SOR Ee, 
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THe Alvion, 





All this is sworn to by a clergyman. Such was Lady Harrington's lan- | west. Prince Edward’s Island has 400 inhabitants to the square league | as is sometimes the case, the continuance of the supply of gas might have 


guage to Mr. Jones the curate. So he deposes; and Lady Harrington | (about nine square miles.) Upper Canada, 171 ; Nova Scotia, 73; New | been calculated upon, but as 


goes into the box and gives a version of what she said, of which it is, 
enough to remark that the jury so highly valued her Ladyship’s expla- | 
nations and abatements that, in spite of them, she has to pay £750 for | 
her pleasant chat with Mr. Jones. And what is the moral of all this?) 
Simply, that ladies ought to be very cautious how they talk, ee | 
with curates. Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge on one side, and Miss Sin- | 
clair and other Misses on the other, are in the habit of furnishing us with 
the most charming drawing room dialogue between the noble and cleri- 
cal characters, But, for aught we know, these confidencies very often 
ave of the Elvaston type. “ Type,” we say, because unquestionably, they | 
do things at “ the Castle’ in a higher way than at the ordinary squire’s | 
hall. The Countess’s scandal, as befits her rank, is of a bolder character, | 
and in a more finished style. Her epithets are more racy—her language | 
rounder and fuller. She paints, as they say in the studio, with a more) 
juicy brush. “ Never gives any money to the poor; is constantly rolling | 
drunk—he and his wife too ; always gambling ; at cards from morning to | 
night’’—this is the feminine style, strong and full in the mouth. It is | 
only, we suppose, at the two opposite poles of female education that we | 
are to expect this fine idiomatic flow of exaggeration. Elvaston and Bil-| 
lingsgate both exhibit the redundancy and elasticity of the English Jan- | 
guage. This is pretty Fanny’s way—she puts the thing strongly, so that 
you may understand in She does not mean to be taken literally. Poor, | 
stupid, prosaic Mr. Jones, and the unimaginative jury, took her at her 
word, and e her, not eat it, but pay for it. The poor peeress of the! 
flowing vocabulary was not, by her own account, talking of the vicar of | 
the present, but of some curates of the pasi—not of the card-playing, and 
drunkenness, and debauchery at the parsonage, but at the castle in the 
lord’s time. It was not that the vicar and his wife were disorderly, but 
that his pupils were—not that the vicar appropriated the church funds, 
but only that he did not pay them away till they were wanted. It was 
quite true that in the schools she had written up “ No clerical interfe- 
rence allowed,” but “ she did not sincerely mean what she said to Cathe- 
rine Smith.” Perbaps she did not seriously mean anything. Well, we 
are very much afraid that Our Village bas a good deal of this sort of 
thing—not so high a style of it as this, but still something in this way. 
Non cuivis homini. We do not all get our luncheon at the Castle—certainly 
not seasoned with this pretty feminine small talk. But even Lady Boun- 
tiful does a little in the defamation line. The parson’s house and house- 
hold, his manner of life and conversation, are always fair game to the 
whole parish. Lady Clara Vere de Vere for sport breaks hearts in the 
country ; but Lady Clara’s mother—and for aught that Lady Clara her- 
self—thinks nothing of a morning’s sport with the parson’s reputation, if 
other topics run short ; and, to do them justice, it is only when the house 
is empty, and other scandal fails, that they hawk at such feeble game as 
the clerical. 

Lady Harrington’s fate will, we fear, tend to cut off a recognised re- 
source in several country houses ; but the lesson, perhaps, will not be 
thrown away on those ladies who are apt to think that fact and accuracy 
are rather commonplace.—London paper, August 1. 


ee eee 


Lorp Brovouam at nis Cuareau.—A writer in the Charleston Courier, 
who has been for some time contributing to that admirable journal a 
series of very pleasant “Impressions of European Travel,” thus describes 
a visit to Lord Brougham’s country seat near Cannes, jn the south of 


France— 

“ Having brought a letter, obligingly offered us by our travelling com- 
panion of Avignon and of Marseilles to a French gentleman, Monsieur F, 
at Cannes, we found him very polite. He left his desk at the office of the 
Customs and accompanied us to the Chateau or Maison de Campagne of 
Lord Brougham, which has a commanding view of the Mediterranean and 
of the nei “yoy cliffs. The versatile Lord B. purchased or built this 
on account of the ill health of his daughter, now dead, after whom it is 
named. It is but a few hundred yards from the water’s edge and sur- 

by orange trees and flowers. We visited his library and rooms 
where were a number of instruments for pursuing the study of natural 
fiilowophy, optics, the laws of light, &c., &c., in which, as in other 

‘anches of physical and natural science, like Voltaire, Rousseau, Black, 
Davy, and others described in his “ Men of Letters and Science, who flour- 
ished in the reign of George ILI,” he has attained great proficiency. 

“Seen through pieces of variously coloured tained glass which I 
picked up on the table, the harbour and castle, where the Arab chiefs are 
now contined, seemed all dyed the colour of rose, or the whole landscape 
= mot with other corresponding hues. The effect was most singular 

a 7 

“I had the curiosity to note what books were in the library, and I saw, 

among others, the Bible, the works of the learned Lord, those of Lord 
Bacon, Voltaire, Canning, Paley, Washington Irving, Davy Crockett, 
Gate edition) the Pantouke edition of all the ancient classics, 
ete. 
“On the wall was his crest, ‘ Pro rege, grege et lege.’ A verse on 
the death of his daughter was inscribed over the door facing the staircase. 
The sleeping chamber was very plain and without ornament. The floors 
of the wese inlaid, and two or three casts were in niches in the wall. 
The house was nicely painted in white, and contained some 8 or 10 
rooms, There was an orangery on the other side of the main road in 
front of it, also be ing to Lord B., with a passage leading to the 
water’s edge. When I saw the the chateau I then appreciated the hits 
the London Punch so frequently indulged against the owner, whose 
eulogy I will not make here though I am aware of his profound legal and 
classical attainments. 

“M. B. A. has dined with him, and he stated to me that Lord Broug- 
ham’s knowledge of the niceties of the French language was surprising. 
He spoke it thoroughly well and had written a work on it, thus adding 
this to his wonderfu uirements, Another acquaintance made there 
the old, naturel end inbora Geille antipathy to the plage Bramenen or 

, natu antipathy to the B , or 
because he may bave . 
* Gorgonised him from head to foot 
With a stony British stare.’ ” 
— Southern Literary Messenger. 


Tur Anoto-Saxon Race.—Of all the races which at this day occupy 
the scene of the world, the most active, and that which possesses t 
[ee weight and influence, is unquestionably the Anglo-Saxon race. 

nations may be more noisy and brilliant than England and the 
United States—they may exhibit more external guacy— bet no one if 
looked at closely, can be considered so necessary as both these le. 
‘The Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-American races form one of the most im- 
he springs of the pms political machine of the universe ; without 
¢ would perish, or be joned to the contempt of the fature, some of 
the most important facts of history, and some of those mofal notions 
which are so essential to humanity. 
land and America, Protestantism would exist no longer. 
Had Protestanism no other support than that of Germany, we would see 
it now expiring in delirium and in blasphemy, amidst the laughter of 
other nations. Without the example ed by England, the French 
revolution would not only be anathematized, but abandoned as without 
reason, and full of incoherent extravagancies. Had it not been for Eng- 
land, America would, on its discovery, have fallen back into the barbar- 
ism in which a Spanish vessel found it. It is owing to England that the 
glorious discovery of Columbus has not proved useless, and counts for 
® great human fact, and for a service rendered to moral order and not 
merely a a interesting to science and cosmology. 

It is England who at this day prevents nations from falling upon and 
devouring one another, and who maintains the equillibirum of the conti- 
nent, by fear of having to measure strength with so redoubtable an 
adversary. Thus her very egotism is useful, for it protects our repose. 


far, and promise to fulfil our most sang pectations in regard to the 


journey. The camels brought up the rear, and created no little excite- 





It is she that crosses the ts of Oriental Europe, and says to the two 
Sclavi races, “ Thus far shall ye f° and no further.” What a destiny! 
Mer form and power are absolutely necessary to the moral order of the | 
world. Let us lay aside all national prejudices and patriotic le. Many 
nations of apparently more importance might disappear, which seems | 
to be more immediately interested in the maintenance of modern civiliza- | 
tion, but there is not one whose death would leave such terrible results 
as that of the solitary, the egotistical, and independent England.— Revue | 
des Deux Mondes, _— 
Sratistics or Brrrsa Norra America.—The extent of cultivated | 
land bears to that of wild land the following proportions in the various | 
British North American Provinces : Prince Edward’s Island, one-third ; 
U pper Canada, one-cleventh ; Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, one-twen- 
tieth ; New Brunswick, one twenty-seventh ; Lower Canada, one-fiftieth. | 
The tion the whole of the cultivated iand in the Provinees bears 
to the whole ofthe uncultivated is one thirty-second part. Their present | 
lation being about three millions, the Courier says “ one hundred | 
millions” of men would find ample room, and the country then be only | 
half as densel The Courier says nothing about the | 


populated as Europe. produced 
hundred millions more who would thinly people the valleys of the North-| quantity of peat. 


| ee so fatal at Lundhill, and has frequently done so 


Brunswick, 74 ; Newfoundland, 37 ; Lower Canada, 33; Van Couver’s 
Island, 5 ; the Northwest Territory, not quite one. Newfoundland is the 
only colony whoze declared exports equal the imports. But the value of 
the ships built in Lower’Canada, Prince Edward’s Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Cape Breton, not counted in the returns of those co- 
lonies, is sufficient to pay for the excess of their declared imports. New 
Brunswick, where the balance of trade seems most unfavourable, builds 
most ships, and so pays her debt. The excess of imports, the Courier 
thinks, will decrease according as the — becomes better cleared. 
The imports of Canada are $18 for every inhabitant ; of Prince Edward’s 
Island, $15 ; of Newfoundland, $26 ; of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, 
$27 ; of New Brunswick, $28 The value of exports, as indicated by the 
cnstom returns is, for each of the population—for Newfoundland, nearly 
$26 ; for Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, $21 ; for New Brunswick, $19 ; 
for Prince Edward's Island, $10 ; for Canada, $10. 





Tue Camets in THE Sovrnwest.—A correspondent of the Richmond Er- 
aminer, writing of the progress of the Southwest Expedition, speaks as | 
follows of the camels which have been imported to do duty on thas | 
route : 

“The camels used by us are said to be very superior ones, and certainly 
present a far more sightly appearance than the miserable creatures which 
have been exhibited to crowds in the strolling menageties that sometimes | 
visit your city. They are purebased for the government as a choice lot, 
and may doubtless be regarded as fully capable of testing the utility of | 
their species in crossing the wide-extended plains lying between the Mis- | 
sissippi Valley and the Pacific Ocean. 

“ With their pack-saddles on, which are not often removed, they stand | 
about eight feet in height. Their general formation does not indicate 
great strength, in which, perhaps, they do not much, if at all, exceed the 
horse ; but their fitness for the travel westward, if the result proves their 
fitness at all, consists in their capacity to endure the want of food and 
water. They are said to be very oan manifesting but little choice in 
their food, seeming, in fact, to prefer that in which other quadrupeds find 
but little nutriment, such as twigs, the leaves of trees, and even sticks, 
when pressed by hunger. 

They are very docile, and are easily managed. Their gait is slow, 
but their stride is greater than that of a horse, being about three feet 
~ length, and with steady travelling they will average 3} miles per 

our. 

“ They do not kneel to receive their load, as has been stated, at the 
word of command ; but with a kir-r-r, kir-r-r, and a gentle pressure 
— the neck, or a pull upon their halters, they assume the recumbent 

ition. 

“It has also been stated that when too heavily laden they refuse to 
rise, and utter a piteous cry. I have not seen one overloaded, but their 
cries are uttered to express their distress and dissatisfaction at all times. 
When half suppressed, they are the same as the lazy grunt of a hog whose 
repose is rudely disturbed ; but when enraged it is much more wild, and 
greatly like that of a Bengal tiger when his keeper ‘ stirs him up with a 


long a 

“ We had about 600 pounds of corn on each of them for the first day or 
two, after leaving Howard’s Ranch ; but each day reduces it by ing 
until we lay in another supply. They have worked admirably well so 





experiment, 

“Mr. A. N. Breckinridge, of Staunton, Va., had charge of the caravan, 
assisted by J. A. Worley, of Abingdon, and myself. If care and atten- 
tion will promote the enterprise, | feel confident of its entire success. 

“ On Thursday, the 24th of June, we left the Ranch and resumed our 


ment in every settlement through which we passed. Men, women, and 
children rushed out with almost frantic energy from every hut to see 
them. Pell-mell, harum-scarum, they besiege us on all sides.”’ 


Tue Horse Cuarm; on, THe Great Secret ror Trarmna Horses. 
—We find the following going the rounds of the Canadian papers. We 
give it for what it is worth : 

* The horse-castor is a wart or excrese»nce; which ws on every 
horse’s fore legs, and generally on the hind legs. It has a peculiar, | 
rank, musty smell, and is easily pulled off. The ammoniacal effluvia of | 
the horse seems peculiarly to concentrate in this part, and its very strong 
odour has a great attraction for all animals, especially canine, and the 
horse himself. 

“ For the oil of cumin, the horse has an instinctive passion—both are 


peculiar properties. All animals 
seem to cherish a fondness for it, and it exercises a kind of subduing in- 
fluence over them. 
“ The directions given for taming horses are as follows : 
“ Procure some horse-castor, and grate it fine. Also get some oil of 


Rhodium and oil of Cumin, and keep the three separate in air tight |J 


bottles. 

“ Rub the oil of cumin u our hand, and approach the horse in the 
field, on the windward side, co that he can smell the cumin, The horse 
will let you come up to him then, without any trouble. 

“ Immediately rub your hands gently on the horse's nose, getting a 
little of the oil on it.—You can then lead him anywhere. Give him a 
little of the castor on a piece of loaf sugar, apple, or potato. 

“ Put eight drops of oil of Rhodium into a lady’s silver thimble. 
Take the thimble between the thumb and the middle finger of your right 
hand, with the fore finger stopping the mouth of the thimble, to prevent 
aod from running out while you are opening the mouth of the 


“As soon as you have opened the horse’s mouth, tip the thimble over 
upon his tongue and he is your servant. He will follow you like a pet 
dog.” 


Discovery or Naturat Gas at Hvun..—On the 28th ult., an extraor- 
dinary phenomenon was witnessed in Crystal Street, Hull, at the private 
residence and private waterworks of Mr. Thomas Stather, of the firm of 
Thompson & Stather, civil engineers. It was that of fire and water issu- 
ing at the same moment from the same fountain. Mr. Stather wished to 
sink a well, and for that purpose had engaged a large body of expe- 
rienced men, Up to 5 o’clock on Monday afternoon the well sinker had 
bored to the depth of 48 feet below the surface, and at 45 to 48 feet had 
found a bed of peat, three feet thick, beneath which he came to a bed of 
gravel, containing broken flint and the remains of marine shellfish. As 
the water now issued from the surface of the boring in a bubbling foun- 
tain, varying in height from one to six or seven feet and from that to 10 
feet, spurting out volumes of gravel and fine sand, the sinker, who had, 
in sinking other wells, previously seen something of the kind, though on 
a smaller scale, being certain that this was occasioned, not by the force 
of water, but of gas of some kind, determined to try whether it was in- 
flammable, a thing which he had never in his life attempted before, and to 
his surprise there arose a lurid flame, two yards in height, issuing from a 
tube three inches in diameter, and through which tube the water conti- 
nued to flow and boil over without at all diminishing the volume of flame, 
which ascended considerably higher than the garden wall, which is 
seven feet high. The flame was extinguished for the night, for fear of 
alarming the neighbourhood. 

On Tuesday morning Mr. J. D. Sollitt, the chymist and lecturer, and 
head master of the Hull Grammer School, was brought to the spot in con- 

uence of the discovery, and during the day Sir Henry Cooper, M.D., 
other scientitic gentlemen also ined the extraordi fw 
nomenon. A tube, three inches in diameter and six feet high, was ied 
to the one which was a few inches only above the ground, and the water 
and the gas still flowed freely together, but after a time the water ceased 
to rise so high, and only escaped. At 10 o'clock on Tuesday morning 
Mr. Sollitt stated fat the quantity of gas which had escaped throu 
that orifice—supposing it to have continued with the same force as 
witnessed—would, from 5 o'clock on the preceding afternoon, have more 
than filled the largest gasometer at any of the in Hull, and 
would, in fact, have been sufficient to light during the night all the stree 
in this town of 100,000 inhabitants. This gas is the true fire-damp, which 





other ies. It was burning Be ty ee ag 
purer ity carburetted hydrogen gas 

with which the streets of Hull are lighted. The of the flame 

was, he said, like that produced by carburetted hy but, on having 

the flame ished, he stated that from the smell hy- 

drogen evidently contained free sulphur. He stated that it arose 

the decomposition of 

saree one 

repeatedly 

from coal. 





the seam was only three feet thick it was 
less likely to be long continued. 

In the evening of Tuesday Mr. Stather had some gas piping affixed to 
the aperture and eight burners were kept lighted in his en 4 
while a very large and powerful flame continued to issue from the aper- 
ture of the main tube, directly over the well. It should be observed that 
at that time the sinkers had got two feet below the bed of peat, and that, 
therefore, the flow of gas was no longer through the interior of the bor- 
ing tube, but ascended along its exterior—and of course its volame was 
very materially diminished. Mr. Sollitt anticipated that the supply of 
gas would entirely cease when the boring irons reached down to the rock. 
The full supply of gas can, however, be recovered by again boring to the 
depth only of the peat. The water obtained at the same level as the 
gas was of a very soft quality, and would be good for washing 
purposes. 

On Wednesday evening 21 burners were supplied with gas from the bor- 
ing in the well, without the intervention of any gasometer. since 
the boring has been carried down to the solid rock, which was found at a 
pe of 50 feet, and the supply of gas has for the present ceased.— Hull 

‘acket. 

A Loax Nor Necoriarep.—The agent of a county in one of the 
western states lately visited New York to negotiate bonds, and called on 
a leading banker, with the expectation of having the gold shovelled into 
his pocket that he might go home by the next train. ‘ 

“ What do you want the money for ?”’ asked the banker.—‘ To build a 
court-house and jail,’’ was the answer, ; 

“ And you have called on me for advice ?”—“ Yes, sir. Knowing you 
to be acquainted with the best houses, I thought you could refer me to 
them in a favourable manner.” 

“ T will give you my advice and help, very willingly.” —‘“ Thank you 
—thank you.” 

« It is this. Put your bonds in your pocket and go home. When you 
get there, take your bonds out of your pocket, and put them into the 

re.” 


The banker's visitor opened his eyes and his mouth. " 
“ Yes, sir. J’at them in the fire. Then tax your people, and build 
your court house and jail. We can’t give = money for any such pur- 
, and you have no business to ask it. hat do we care for a court- 
— and jail out by the Mississippi river? This is the way with you 
western men! When you want to raise half a million of dollars, you 
think all that is necessary is to make bonds! Now g back and do as I 
tell you—burn your ro! and tax your people. Nobody here cares a 
picayune whether you have a court-house or not. If it should do no bet- 
ter than any other court-houses, justice won’t be the gainer by it. I 
think it quite likely you would be better with a jail, and I’m sorry tosay 
I can’t help you to build it.—Zvening Post. 


Tue Mat Drarnace or Lonpon.—The pio who have had under 
consideration the plans proposed by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for carrying out the main drainage of the metropolis have made their re- 
port, in’ the form of a series of “conclusions.” They are of opinion that 
the plans do not provide for the removal of a sufficient quantity of sewage 
from the metropolitan districts. The report, after pronouncing against 
“ the so-called deodorization of se i fon to observe “that the 
value of the fertilizing matter contained in London sewage 

edly great, but that the large quantity of water with which it is diluted 
precludes the possibility of separating more than about one-seventh part 
of this fertilizing matter by any known economical process.” The se 

is too large to be conveyed from both sides of the river to one outfall. 
They are of opinion “ that the best outfall on the north side is a place be- 
tween Mucking Lighthouse and Thames Haven, in Sea Reach ; and that 
the best outfall on the south side is Higham Creek, in the Lower Hope. 
That in order to intercept the sewage of a large area, a level should 
be adopted a little above that of the hi tides—viz., five feet above 
Trinity bigh-water mark, as the level from which the sewage should gra- 
vitate at the River Lea on the north side and the River Ravensbourne on 
the south side ; that the sewage should flow thence into main outfall 
channels ; and that in the main outfall channels use should be made of 
tidal water near the metropolis to assist the flow and to effect at the same 
time the dilution of the sewage.” The commission estimate that the 


| works would occupy five years in constraction, and they recommend that 


’ 

all districts which make use of the main outfall channels should contri- 
bute to the cost. With regard to the latter point, they state “that the 
cost of the main outfall sewers will be £3,144,300, and the cost of the 
internal system of intercepting sewers in the tan district will 
be £2,292,965, and the total cost £5,437,265. That, if the outfall chan- 
nels were not carried beyond B in Erith Reach, the e would be re- 
duced by a sum of £1,719,300.” The report, which is addressed to Sir 
Benjamin Hall, is signed by Douglas Galton, Thomas Simpson, and T. 
E. Blackwell. —_ 

A Narrow Escare.—We have much pleasure in stating that this ac- 
oe professional horsewomaa (Miss Gilbert) is not seriously in- 
jured by her horse falling over the rails upon her in Rotten-row last week 
‘as we were informed was the case. That she was carried into St. George’s 
Hospital insensible and apparently killed is quite true, bat u exami- 
nation both Mr. Hooper and Dr, Tatam (who as well as Dr. Sutton and 
the other gentlemen of the nt showed her every attention) 
found that there was no serious injury beyond slight concussion of the 
brain, and she was removed to her own house the same evening. She 
felt so well the next day that she ordered the same horse to be saddled, 
but Dr. Hawkesley, her medical attendant, would not allow her to run 
such a risk as to get on horseback for a few days, but she will be on 
horseback again to-day. The real cause of the accident was very singu- 
lar. The horse was a ay ay hunter, ridden for the first time by a 
lady. He went very quietly, but on being cantered down close to the 
rails on the left side of Rotten-row, he started with the wrong foot. Miss 
Gilbert, wishing him to — leg, touched the near side rein mene. 
The horse evidently thought he was to jump the rails, at which he rose 
his stride sideways, but being too near to clear them caught the iron bar 
above the knees, turned completely over, and fell on the other side of 
the rails on Miss Gilbert. It was one of the most frightful falls ever seen ; 
and her escape, to those who witnessed it, still appears incredible, but 
was owing to two causes—her fine _— and nerve—for she never moved 
her hands or moved from her seat unti 
horse had turned so completely over that the pommel of the 
the first point of contact ; this was broken to pieces, but appears to have 
thrown horse beyond Miss Gilbert, and thus saved her life.— Times, 
Aug. 12. 

Jensey.—Nothing could be more charming than the welcome smiled 
by the rich meadow lands and orchards here. After the bold picturesque 
solitudes of Scilly, it seemed like once more entering civil nature. 
Every inch of the ground was cultivated. Cornfields and orchards re- 

plendent bl sloped down to the very edge of the shore, and, 
by the prodigality of soil, defied the withering influences of sea-breezes. 
li was not amazing to me to learn afterwards that the land in the inte- 
rior yields double the crop, per acre, which can be raised in most parts of 
England ; and that, although the rent is £10 an acre, such rent can be 
paid by potatoes alone. Elsewhere it is difficult to get even grass to 
grow close on the shore, and trees have always a look of stunted old- 
maidenish misery ; but here the high tide almost washes the hedge which 

“That no right-minded boy could resist robbing. Jersey, 





to stray, or to recline in the long grass, and languorousl 
muabtioedinces music of the birds and insects above and aroand.— Black- 
wood, 


Prosectep BREAKWATER FOR THE Mersey.—There is talk of reclama- 
tion at the mouth of the Mersey, as may be seen in a report, just pab- 
lished, by Mr. George Rennie, the . The project is 12 build a 
breakwater out from Rock Point, on the Cheshire shore, across the shoals 
to a distance of three miles, the end to finish with a lighthouse. B 

tion of this breakwater, it is estimated that from 30,000 to 40,000 
acres of land will be won on the Lancashire 
sea wall is to be built of 
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000 tons. What has been done and is still being done at Portland and 
Holyhead shows how easy it is to build a breakwater far out to sea ; and 
we should like to see the project carried out. Liverpool so completely 
outshines London in all that belong to her river, that it is about time the 
metropolis should be shamed iato doing something to remove the re- 
proach from the Thames.—Chambers’ Journal. 





Passive THE Lacurse Rapips.—A few days ago Mr. N. H. Hughes, of 


this city, performed a feat, which we believe has not only never been | 
done, but not fancied possible before,—made the ascent of the Lachine | 


Rapids by means of a pole and a boat. Mr. Hughes is a very strong 
man, and active as strong, but he did not perform his daring feat without 
great labour and many hours of perseverance. His boat or skiff was 24 
feet long, rather too long for the purpose, and he had to make his wa 
inch by inch, in the face of the angry water. He kept close to the nort 
shore all the way, and had to lift his boat over occasional obstructions. 
Taviog reached the head of the rapids he descended them in the 
same boat, which was only about six inches above the water, a feat 


scarcely less extraordinary than the ascent. Before he reached the bot-— 
tom of the rapids he necessarily shipped a good deal of water, and found | 


it necessary te make for the shore to empty his boat, when he reachad 
the foot, All this is proof of what a strong and determined man can do, 
when he sets himself earnestly about it.— Montreal Gazette, August 20. 





Deata From AmyLexe.—There has been another death from the new 
anesthetic amylene. It occurred on Thursday last at St. George’s Hos- 
ital. Dr. Snow administered the agent. The patient was a man who | 
ad a fatty or some other beniga tumour on the back, and it was in conse- 
quence of the operation about to be undertaken for its removal that the 
anesthetic was administered. We are not yet informed what condition 


of the ergans of circulation and respiration was discovered at the au- | 
topsy. This is now the second death from amylene. It is incumbent | 


upon Dr. Snow to show that the proportion of deaths from ms sae has | 
not exceeded those from chloroform. The statistics are certainly narrow 
as yet, but we are very doubtful whether chloroform had two victims in 
so short a time and after so few experiments. We trust that a full re- 
jae upon the subject will appear without delay, for some people are 

ting between two opinions, and the pr jon bas an inte- 
rest in being able to judge of the comparative value of the rival anesthe- 
tics.— Lancet. 





—_—— 


Sea Sickness Cvurasie.—Dr. W. P. Harris, surgeon to the Khersonese 
steam-ship, writes to the Lancet : “I am much surprised at the opinion 
which is prevalent of the utter incurability of sea sickness. As surgeoa 
to one of the first-class Americam ctcam-chipn, which each voyage carries | 


over to Portland at least 400 emigrants, I think I may venture to state | | Geleing 0 Geren as aeeny ttshed sot 


my experience. In the great number of instances I allow the stomach to | 
discharge its contents once or twice, and then, if there is no organic dis- | 
ease, I give five drops of chloroform in alittle water, and, if necessary, 
repeat the dose in four or six hours. The almost consiant effect of this 
treatment, if conjoined with a few simple precautions meutioned below, 


is to cause an immediate sensation, as it were, of warmth in the stomach, | THY B-DAY. ‘SeeTiewine ®t 10. 


accompanied by almost a total relief of the nausea and sea-sickness, like- 
wise curing the distressing headache, and usually causing a quiet sleep, 
from which the passenger awakes quite well.” 


| PROP. ELIE CHARLIER, of Paris. 
| 


SELECT SCHOOLS, &e. a.) STRANGERS & AND VISITORS! 


—_— N CONSEQUENCE © THE NUMEROUS CALLS WHICH THE sUBS« RIBER Has 


been favoured with aucing the sus ension of his business by the EXTENSIVE ALT 
THE SPINGLER INSTITU TE. UNION SQUARE, N. Y. TION and addition to bis PR REMISES, has concluded to open his NEW STORK with 
ILL. REOPEN WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 16. PUPILS OF EACH DEPARTMENT, A BSAUTIFUL STOCK GF PARIMAN HOVELTING IF 
| PRIMARY, ACADEMIC, and COLLEGIATE, who would be regularly advanced Cloaks, Mantilias, Talmas, and zreylies Wrappers, for 
| with their Classes, will be expect ed to be punctually present at the opening, and to continue ‘all and Winter Wear, 
enguinaty to Be and of the > ear. ON MONDAY, as dy UsT lo 1857. 
he distinctive studies of the Classes, in the Collegiate Course, are, in general : . pd m, : 


& 
FOURTH CLASS—Algebra, Natural ne ge the English Language, Synonyms, French, 
| tty ye Compositions, the Bib! } 


ng yaa Natural Philcesshy, Chemistry, Geology, Botany, Languages, | 
Voeal Music, the Bible, & 


LLIAM BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
264 and 2W Canal Street, fire al 45 and 47,) near Broadway, West side 


N.3.—All the remaining Summer Stock of Mantillas are nuw redaced fully 30 per, cent 





McK 
JUNIOR CL RS8—Memal Philosophy, Elements of Criticism, Philosophy of Rheteric, Che Est Se 
TT 5 ty Ancient, Modern, of England, of the United States ; Languages, Vocal Mu PURE ARTICLE OF ENGLISH ELDERBERRY WINE for Me- 
sic, en 
| _ SENIOR CLASS—Moral Philosophy, Logic, Natural Theology, Evidences of Christianity, dicieal and Family Use, for eale by the Botile ur Gallon by 





/DWIN & EDGERLY 


Young Ladies, with satisfactory testimonials from their Pastor or prereas: teacher, or doth, Proprietors of E4ger) yamerenee Turkish Wine, 





may be received to sny class for which they are thorough 














| 
| 

Butler's Analogy, English Literaiure, History, Astronomy, Languages, Music, the Bible, &c. | 
| 













7 i Street, near the Bowery, 
| ghly pr ney ABBOTT, Principal. Where all orders, by Post or othe Twise, - will be prompuy auswered. 
OUIS ANRICH respectfully Informs his numerous acquaintances 
THE REV. H. DANA WARDS in this city that he has established lade welry Store at 65 merous ~~ 
street, where he is selling fine G Jewelry at low rates. Jewelry, F y 
INSTI vs } E FOR YOUNG LADIE s, | repaired and restored equal to new. Also, Clocks and Watches re paired | y ekil ful workmen 
West Twenty-Third Street, | Old Plated Silver replated, equal to new, im the best manner. References will be given to 
C= ES SEPTE ha. léra, A NEW AND SYSTEMATIC COURSE OF INSTRUC. | some of the first families — city 
tion, of which the Rev. Dr. Hawks says: “ The subjects of study in your Institute, as OUIS ANRIC H, 685 Broadway, two doors above Amity Street 
well as the arrangement and distribution of them, seem to me to be excellent. 


And the President of Columbia College says: “ I regard it as presenting a system of educa D. WALWORTH, Attorney avd Counsellor at Law 
tien for girls which must result in great advantage ~— the pupils.” Nite HERZ, MISS. 
Dr. Webster, of the Free Academy, says: * e examined, with a good deal of interest, ss 
= eo ea and the subjects of your improved ‘pian of studies desigued for your admira PURY!s, « Dt GUE, Attorneys and Gousiasiiess at oti Office No. 
| ble Ins jon. Exc N > nen 
Bishop Potter, of this diocese, says : ** It takes a wide range, and conveys a high idea of the 5 MBF gt a agg -4 eis aan. premaees & the Comer Bow 
views entertained in regard to temale education. I cannot bat anticipate excellent results GEORGE PURVIS. 4 P P 
fro = your labours, and wish you every success.” ~ 
nge in the family arrangements permits the reception of a few boarders, who will en- 








RENRY DUGUR. 


joy the benefit of Mrs. rd’s personal supervision, and each have a private room. BY bt bene & HASBROUCK, Stotloners’ Hall, Nos, 174 and 176 Pearl 
mo ee Ist, the Programme may be seen at Appleton’s, 348; at Lockbood’s, 411 ; N. Y., Importers and Masufacturers, offer for sale a at low cash prices every 
8, 683, Bookstores ; and at M‘Lutyre’s, 874 (Drug store), Broadway, and at the In variety re Aceowt Books, Paper, Fancy and Staple Stationery ; Writing Papers, Notes, 

| ~’ 


Drafts, erg and Shipping — ~~ puanan 


» Memorandum and Time Books, Pens, Peo- 
n-knives, Chess a 


+ pene age OS EGS gE —— 7 oe JOB PRINTING ~ | pees HOGI IY exe oe ey all articles scagellg kept by 
an 
FRENCH PROTESTANT INSTITUTE Bill-Heada, de. Couniry merchants areiaviied Ocal Caress Clrealars, 
POR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 


No. 48 East Twenty-Fourth Street, Near Madison Park. 


a EITat Tat ts 2S ca NRE RE. wan, COLLEGE AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











; NEW EDITION OF 
| PHILIP ERNST, PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, “2 
ual Genin ele BERANGER'S LYRICS. 
| BEHM AND OTHER FLUTES, GUITAR, &e. Two Hundred of his Songs, Done inte English Verse, 
Has Removed to BY WHLLIAM YouNG 
| 47 West 26th Street, Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, N.Y. | _______D» APPLETON 4 Co., = 968 and 368 B hroadway. 
| |NSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES on Brook! yn Heights, No. 106 RECENT VALUABLE ADDITIONS TO 
Pierrepont Street, cor. of Clinton. ALFRED GREENLEAF, M., rincipal is 
| School will re-open on MONDAY, serreEee R 


CAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


AMERI' 
Vath, wih every deairable tacilty for we- IVISON & PHINNEY, No. 321 Broadway 
. 


re + thle ee AVE JUST ISSURD, AND RESPECTFULLY INVITE THE pow INTION OF EDU 
ROF. J. W. . Hows is 5 pre epared to resume e his s regular eae eators, School Officers and the Friends of Education, to the following valuable teat- 
of Instruction . ELOCUTION and OR STORY wi with PRIVATE PU ris Pm 4 WE S 7 mn 
residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from Bleecker Street. I. LLS'S SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS: A Familiar Explanation of the Pirst 
Family Classes attended at their own residence. Principles of Fayeies ical Selenae, for t Sotecls and Families. Tiiustrated with numerous Kngrav- 





itor of the Annual of Scientific Discov 


ings. By David A. Wells, A ©. 
OSOPHY ; An eutirely new and eamiraite Text- Bonk, in 


MES. MEARS'S French and English Boarding and Day School for WALIS'S SATCRAL Phin 


tracing the latest resus of scientific discover and researc! iy tall 
Nos. 30 and 32 West Fifteenth Street, below Fifth Avenue, re-opens on te ke plications of Science to » x Industrial Arta, acieny > the eueupations cremplfying 
ie — B vid A. Wells, A.M. lL vol., 12mo. $1. 
rs. M. will be at home to receive Parents and Guardians who may wish to confer with her IDLE 3 son 1201. ASTRONOMY ; A com! 
on and after September 1. 


pendious, lucid, and accurate outline of 
ee rbeltekee of Ast iy, designed for Schools. By iy Henry’ Kiddie, A M., Assistant Supt. . 
- eustenm New York. Il) astrated intra full-page a 38 cen! 
\y RS. GIBSON will re-open her Boarding and Day y School for a Saxaeare = AKER, A copious and spiri irited collection ef pieees for 
Young Ladies, at 38 Union Square, on TUESDAY, Seprember L5th. rectice P FoUNd x hay teal preliminary t treatise on Elocntion. $1. 
¥ = 1 rv 








Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 452, sy L’ Anonyme pve Litie. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
Whate to play and checkmate in jive moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 451. 

1 3, ch K tks 

Se a a ve | B tks 

3 B checkmates. 

. ©. We consider Problem too easy for 
blication, having instantaneously discovered the from diagram. 
Wi » ee Players. It gives us much pleasure to 
announce that Tournament sc! is oar most sanguine 
5600 and 600 have ak ae & 
New York and Brook! We Ly apn) Lae ye several other 
cities are subscribing liberally to Ce ganas A prospectus can be ob- 


tained by applying to F. Perrin, 19 East Twelfth St. 





SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 


s7 hens ee NEW — 

ECEIVED by the Steamers season, valuable Invoices of 
R* spring nnd samunee stimimep Goods for GENT ckwiene We AR. it, many of wh'eh are he coutned 
MESSRS. 1 BARLOW, 7. PAYEE =e co., 

GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 
LON . 
Useful with the 
THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE T@O WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 


Bs thay have Sen the lead of all others for the last ten years. THE PRESENT 
SELECTIONS perhaps ex eel any previously 


'6* Every Variety in St: Taste, and Make of Clothing and Furnishing Goods can always be 
ona — 37 WALKER STREET. 





1857. 
OUR LATE STYLES OF 
SPRING AND SUMMER GARMENTS, 
Are now Ready and on Sale. 
S MOST OF THESE ARE FROM FABRICS IMPORTED BY AND CONFINED TO 
and in our best styles, an early call will secare many beautiful things thai will run o8 
Stock TESinns ant CHSTINGS in ur Coron Rov ie did 
be the largest and best-selected variety ever exposed in this city. 
D. DEVLIN & CO. 


258, 259, and 20 Broadway, New York. 





‘We sneeze, a thin, sharp 

Sern OF TED Cee re eee, © SEE ee ar 

and a little tenderness in the region of the lungs. Now, atten- 

tion must be given to this state of facts, or inflammation of the luags, or congestion may take 
re aware. 





TINE.—The healthiest food Infants 
© & CO., Apothecaries, 635 Broadway, 250 Fourth Avenue. 


DELLUC'’s ELLXIR ALIS Tonic-Cordial, 
ee eae a ie Prepared ealy by = 


Mancfactarers ofthe CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELKIN PGARCS, Si al 


@5 Broadway, 


Maly A212 








| New York, or No. 25 Fulton st., Brooklyn. 
{ 


| invites the attention of Travellers. It is in better order than ever before. 


| 





| AND THAT THE ONLY PREPARATION WHICH CAN BE DEPENDED UPON FOR CLEANING HOUSES, 


? An attractive — epee outline of the elements of 
or nners, beaut eas liustrated. 40 ce: 
3 VT. ma Pasat' Lt L a SF RENCH. 7) VERSATION ; “Adapted to Faaquelle’ 8 French Course. 
COZZENS'S HOTEL, WEST PO: ; 
8 KNOWN AND COMPLETR SHMENT IS NOW OPEN FOR THE Vil. PROF. GRAYS ROTAN NTES ; Consisting of : 1. Laseea te in Botany, a lucid introduc 
Dee vierere ae ieadae. ite eatin neneaubte by the orth fiver Dreamere, | tiem tothe Solonee, beautifully iusirated, $1 ; 2 Manual 





a complete Flora of the 
and the Hudson River Railroad. os ted by Peo wdng an in rn 2: , 4. iotaneal ‘ext Book, $1 50; Warmly 
‘orrey, Gu 
or WELLSs’s SCHOOL GRAMMAR. By W. in Well AM. © und 
| MARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY, L. L time abe NO 7 i, ver two hundred edi. 
HE ABOVE HOUSE WAS OPENED ON THE 38 ULT.. AND I8 NOW READY » MUSIUA QUET ; Or, Institute Choir ; For Schools and Families, with » course 
Tete reeeption of guests. It has been newly decurated, and every siep raken to se- iene] Soon. By W. B. Bradbury and C. U. Converse. 60 cents Teachers. 
hasee Ly A. and convenience of the public. To the ho have visited the Pavilion fer *" A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the “ Be - 
| the last few seasons it is only necessary to say that it scill continues in the ownership and un above ries,"’ with iRuswallensendecptons 
| der the immediate management of the nnsies BALN BRIDGE. " recommenda‘ions from eminent Teachers, seut pre- peid, on application 
ages connect with the and 10 A. M., and 4 and P. M. trains from the South Fe 


+ SPECIALLY Favoursaee Tenws ror isenobucvion jngle copies “pent at HALF PRICE to 
ion, 


40 rry. 
Rockaway Baggage Express will attend Desks left at No. 719 Broadway, No. 47 Cliff-st., Teachers for examination, with a view to introduc 











BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 

HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. Publisie’ by D. Appleton & Co., 346 & 348 Broadwoy, New York, 
HE ABOVE BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE HOTEL OCCUPIFS ONE OF THE MOST HE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, Author of “Jane Eyre, 
delightful situations in the city, at ng he intersection of Broadway and Fifth Avenue, &ec. My Mrs. Gasnett, av.thor of Barton,” ** Ruth, 

| Twenty second Street and Madison Square. & Porwait of Miss Bronte, a View of Haworth Church and and Parsopage, and a Fac-Himile ef 
| The house is kept on the American and European plan, having a Table a” Hote, Restaurant, Hand-Writing of Miss Bropie. a 2 Volumes. 12mo. Cloth. Price $1 50. 

and Confectionery, &c., attached. The rooms are let single or ea suite, with or without boa Gat THE PRESS KAY OF IT. 

| The transient visitor will find every accommodation, and as or permanent vestdenee is ao The reputation of both the bio nerapher and the subject adds assurance that the reader will 
| one of the most delightful. Its situation is sueh that all the pats ipal Ferries and Railroad | b¢ well rewarded.—Newark Advertiser. 

passing at all umes. residence in the We ueed not 


” “Shirley,” * Villette,?? 


Depots can be reached by Omnibusses summer it praise this book. It wili ind its own way in the world, as al! remarkable 
| is unequalled. sd books do.— Boson Daily Advertiser. 
| jg he Undersigned assures his friends and the public that no exertion on his part will be want- The story of Charlovle Bronte is more touching in its truthful simplicity, than the mimie 
| ing to render his gue: sons camaiereal The hotel has all the modern improvements, and is fur- | P&tbos of romance.—New York Tribune. 
| nished throaghout with every capa to ‘he ease, comfort, aud luxury one s gecata. This Ho- | _ The story of @ woman's %, in this book, is calculated to make the old feel 

tel will be fuund one of the most economical in’ the city—no advance in rates having been | #24 the old. all this book will be read with interest * * * Mrs. 

made. FRANCIS RIDER, Proprievor. one of the best raphies of a woman which we can reeal to ml. 

New York, July, 1857. 


bas tnd. — Atheneum. 
Ths rarely that we Sud a portrait of literary character with such a rernarkable setting, and 
as rare ed pe = oipaee, 20 tia, and distinctive, and whes- 
persona! was so utter! a, 
SMITHSONIAN HOUSE, Broadw Corner of Houston Street, New » ) au ” Heir 
Mae This attractive, popular, and pote 4) Hotel. conducted on the European plan, Resciyae.” . boy + OT lenlhaten me Sp Aniun af 1p e 
Exrra 








loch, $1 60. 
oT raom 4 Review or ‘Tue Hem or Repevyrre,” axp “ Hrarrsease,” om Tan 














CHARLES H. SMITH. Nortu Ameuican Review FOR a — The first of her w: which made a 
| eave was Se” wee ewe a nh wel Referri bb ay washed covers 
———EEee — — the copy aforesaid, we it belonged to ‘eighth thousand. pions 
UTI TO THE PUBLI been i-sued since by the publishers to the demand for new, drewned, 
CA ON c. dissolved, or swept away? ol we daensent ny a+ he Places of 4 
| rom by MANIFESTO.—Waexeas, Cov axp I MOVED BY 4 DE- | but familles—eonsisting in part of tender hearted is—were plunged into 
& TO SHAKE TYE PROFITS ACCRUING PROM THE SALE OF ate weerele guacianeass w taal ap Deven 5 eed Fay 3 ones), from 
r ison down nurse! ton, we have itation renounce: 
| Lyon's Magnetic Powder and Pills, Sir Guy Morville, of Rareed. the man ateurebte one srocenreens Gtk, incu ot 
WITH THE INVENTOR OF THOSE ARTICLES, HAVE GOT UP A VARIETY OF POISONOUS COMPOUNDS, | out. glorious, joyous y, the brilliant, ardent child of pendes nod and of fort crowned 
TO REPRESENT THE SAME; THEREFORE BE IT KNOWN THAT THE ONLY LESS, INFALLOPLE | with the ~~ of his early holiness, overshadewed with the darkness of his 
AND aes MEANS OF DESTROYING BeveuGs, Roacugs, PLant Lice, Ants, Motus, Furs pe sanding and the soft and touching sadness of his early death—what @ caution is there! Whata 
| aND OTHER [NSECTS, 18 vision | 


LYONS MAGNETIC POWDER; : 








CELLARS, BARNS, STORES, WAREHOUSES, AC., OF RATS AND MICK, IS 


TO SO 
LYON’S MAGNETIC PILLS. Vg kN op ite AW as lanyard 


TRE CERTIFICATES TO THIS EFFECT ARE OF A HIGHER CHARACTER THAN WERE EVER BEFORE ne ee are ertenstvel lie in the Southern and outh-western 
GIVEN TO AN INVENTOR OR DISCOVERER OF ANY ARTICLE USED PURPOSES. 


viper Teaire a: 
FOR DOMESTIC Btates, persons buying these articles roan think are Se Mee . 
{row nas RECEIVED FOUR NATIONAL MEDALS, TOGETHER WITH LETTERS PRom Paince ALERT. water, &c., whereas at Haratoga there are of all Kinda, From Eongress “s dite 






































waters 
Tue KING oF PRussia, THR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, AND THE FIRST SCIENTIFIC + and the articles imposed in this manner on the are mostly Fat wel pe ge 
MEN IN ECROPE 48D AMBRICA. HE INVITES ATTENTION TO THE SAME aT HIS CRNTRAL DEPOT, pe pty et —_ Senqerece Ty — — of bn pend Wa 
= — = LYON & 00. producing griping pains: vertigo, ke sometimes resul! tm corioun permanent 
weak the ve powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and often 
FINE FURNISHED PARLORS AND BED-ROOMS. 4 a mild cane dyapepaia incurable fice In jbo wise diferent from that 
PPO LET, IN SUITS OR SINGLE, ON THE VIRST, SECOND, AX AND THIRD FLOORS. | Piviher ihomer injurtons e@eet in acarman tedover Camas tan phi 4 Pit tena 
ee Rooms on Fourth Floor, will accommodate each, with full | tonie as well as curative. The Congress Spring, aa is well known, is the spring, during 
or artial Hoard, in one of the best best houses in Bond St, near Brosdway, on sixty three years past, has built up of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the 
ddress W. W. K., Ailéon Office, New York. name of the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist 
hi sriies upon the publle on the sirength of the repttation obtained by the Congress 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, Spring, in a series of years. The injury thus inilicted upon the public and ourselves is 
not Ge Gaseen Vistentel> Roane double, for on these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects 
<a from their use, they in future refuse the genuine Concuess Waren, supposing that they have 
are respectfully informed that this Sr. already tried it. Ii is not a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness that it is In bottles and boxes 
an EXCLUSIVELY USED IN oa | VICTORIA'S LAUNDRY, bearing our eames, be tho old Settles and Senne are groediiy Gouget ap ¥7 commmyines Dr 
jer Majesty's Laundress other Pow | the purpose them their valueless article as Congress or 
py toe at, Lt we oueal to the Oleeneha canes Were tony ofiy ToT Ae fy phe et 
Tus Fivest Stach San C that the cork is branded, as is the cork of every botile of genuine Cononess Waren, viz 
Sold by all Droggists the Union. “Concress Watrer—C. & W.’’—if without these words, it is a val dangerous counter - 
can athe a oo com 2 cae ph pA ay PL the 
injurious—not 
Ww. 4 have the 
Segue Amr; estat nt Pah RenE™ GE cs New Fog | na emery ey eri i 
guntly tusted Sear the Seoend Avenue, and hae all the modern improvemen 8 Thr) bles. | gredients so as to an article of equal quality, the eff of Which will be the same aa the 
poke ond Ey vatleunes ” - . Well adapied for the ae: ordering from MX TY fp tT, can have Me 
= warded to any of the world. « Feteraie Our caution, to Way tbe gem ne Wa 
Pore PE TaLeTEPOM cits thas Ga EATER PATENT | cures tprny tarsege pring eat Bo 6 ene ee Ny 
on A 
September, at one o'clock, P I. ¥. POW Wie, Poon oe & Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 
FICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EURO: G RIC MACHINES, 
pba Seamer NORTH M STAR, will close oh thas Guise ae RATURDAY. the Sarda} OR MEDICAL PURPOSES. Dit. KINNE HAS ARRIVED AT THE ONLY PROPER 
of Septem at o'clock, lestmasier. use, to obtal 
sinshatindiceneaet - — * __ | desirable effect, Cems and Awovy sn) as well ae py hy, oy in detail, of cooing 
ELPHO'S ANGLESEY LEG.—With Patent Elastic Joints.—Made | 2°™10'2#,007" 0 disease, (o obs result from their daily’ use (ua large sPEctat 
Ss solely by Wau. Setruo, 24 Spring Street, New York. s Practice of thirteen years, tn all forms of Duseases, R Rh Nervous 
— a cour twang pense te and this country, added | ““These M offered othe Profemion. and the pablic needing them, with bia 
too therongh prostical Bnowladgs of bie Art, is enabled to offer substitute for a lost limb. ACHINES aré now e public needing 
best orld affords. ‘erence wo Prof. Morr, g Book of full directions for their leation in have been 
a oo re concer emioe: Srgwes ti fini Eetr Goby chr eee na fete Someone nec 
: — i of arious been 4 
sunged tage tos Coaper eae epee onl coe py OK grasp, dc. pete gh remaining a ook of birections, wil bs ae, marvemees perfect, for 0. Book alone for 26 cente— 
stump. ‘urther information application letter atten ded be ordered post, paid for slamps. 
? es = + hee: id “— B. tis proper here to wate, in this esmmestion, that DR. KINNI'S Maction ts Doon 


from a fail knowledge, (from LONG EXPERIENCE in 
NEW INVENTION IN ARTIFICIAL TEBTH. what is essential tm te Be pt a a i 
ITHOUT THE USE OF METAL PLATES OR CLA: one ever published by a Physician of matured ex, e ; and 
No. 051 Baostear Nes tc; UB 8 B. SIGESMOND, | {1% bo this aid of the Book that makes the Machine availab! Oe Recs Fayastener endseen 
om the 
There DR. KINNE would here state, that he continues his business in hie department of Special 
in the fest place, ts ronuives uo mestanin e panption tn the tocatment of ah tho upponeneee ef ' the Person and Limbs. 
Game, Deraie Ulste ter claaping to ee ether teeth, ant lenveone une Ali forms of Scrofulous Nexvows and R Pp ileure Heawu 
the nat teeth. In the second pi the Teeth are three-fourths lighter ee ices comnsemmtiontindtueh ak cous Varadan tae tiene 
Third, in closing ~~~ iremeane Comtaacten Muscies treated, eure anchylosed 
‘eeth extracting teeth wil ly Medical for those that need it—for Pageietens ont their patients, a 
~ wenn yy te ee pg — = oeees, his Office’ os at their ‘mas te le lend etree. Maw’ 
airing the service of a Dentist are juested to BEAUTIFUL IMPORT fictal Teeth, 
cial eth, aod Judge or themselves and be assures them thet for saacer, Urmery, amd A= ~ « rosdway, iovneatbe Eewe 
y Pave, near v x 
x Give the best city reference to these who have taxed these Testh to thelr entire | mine aera eet pt : his pecu- 
satisfaction. Har Se ee perfeclly unapproachable oy oe orery 
other method. Established should be cautious of base imitators and infrin. 
METROPOLITAN HOTEL RECIPE gers of the above patent. 









































PE] owe ee ee mgt eee . 


FINANCIAL. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW York, 


Imsae Oircular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available is all the 
Principal Cities of the World. 


ALSO : 
Oradite for RUROPE, &c., on Messrs. GRO. PEABODY & CO., of London ; and for 
INDIA, OHINA, &c., on GEO. PRABODY & CO,, or on the ORIBNTAL 
BANK CORPORATION, ef London, having 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
Canton, Shamghaa, Caleutta, Siagapere. 
Meng Kong, Bombay, Madras. 
for Australia on the Bank of Ne 
BRANCHES AND AGSNCIES 4 
MATILAND AND NEWOASTLE. paens- b0sen6 
BEABBANE AND IPSWICH 


camenea din... 





joreven 





New Yorn, Jane Ist. ina. 
DUNCAN SHERMAN & 00.'8 BUILDING. 
Wo bag te anaounee that we hare formed a Co-Partnership, under the Name and Firm of 
A. N. LEWIS & THEODORK STOUT, 
For the transacting of a 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
the cy of PORKBIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE, MERCANTILE PA 
bue AN», the Buying and Selling of STOCKS, BONDS, ae. 

Our once ia the House of DUNUAN SHERMAN & 0O., from the commencement of 
their nul tae prenes cine, TO WHOM WB TAKE PLEASURE IX REFERRING, affords us 
peoultar advantages fer co ng the business we propose. 

= atteation will be given te Orders for’ the Purchase and Sale of STOCKS and 
nomba eed PORBIGN KXOCHANGE. 

Outiections made on all parts of the country upon the most favourable terms. 

lereaeet ALLOW EE o8 5 ¥ Law 

THEODORE STOUT. 
le addition te the above reference, we present, by permission, the following : 
J. T. Sourren, Haq., Prerident of the Bank of the Republic. 
Jauns Bannes, Baq.. pod = Merchants’ Exchange Bank. 
» New York. 
ent, “ 

Buastys Connie, ., Albany. 

Kaq., Philadelphia. 


J. C. MAYER, 
GATE OF TORONTO, CANADA WEST,) 
Has established himself in the 
EXCHANGE AND NOTE BROKERAGE BUSINESS, 
AT NO. 3% EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
REFRRENCES ¢ 


Masever Bank, New York. Branch Bank of Montreal, in Toronto, Canada West. 
Toronte Bank, Toronto, Canada Weat, 
N B.—OcR cotions made throughout the Canadas, 


TOHN MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. &6 RUB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
= LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR MERCANTILE PURPOSES. ALSO, CIRCULAR 
OF CREDIT on all the principal towns and cities of 
HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
UM, | y emnamale RUSSIA 


RITAIN, BRLO 
SPALN, SWEDEN, 


Also on 
A CONSTANTINOPL ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, 
que Rou, JBRUSALEM, ” &e., £0. 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall-street. 
ean PARIS, and STERLING BILLS at short, or @ days’ sight, for sale in sums to 








COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
BY AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
America has branches or agenoies, and when Kxachange is provided fer, collected 
free of ang charge whatever. 
credits granted, Sane — Aah pt jana. Ireland, Scotland, 
she Provinces, ia North Americ and Australia. 
PIL ORAIN,  ” Xo. 29 William Street, New York. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
&, ¥. & CALIFORETA a8 & EZCHANGS CO, 
+ Bw 
JAPATOH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA. OREGON AND THE SANDWICH Is- 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Sth and 2th of each month. 
Huchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Ialands for sale ai all times. 








BREWER & CALDWELL 
80 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 


(neue Bana or on the 
in cums of One Found sarling and upwards, payables say ofthe Banks in Roun, tne 
Lage, HoewaND and WaLes. - 





SWIFT, RANSOM & CO., 
BANKERS, 31 PINE ST. 


a 

D*ay. ON THE BANK OF a. AND pa tye Ay ENGLAND 
ry on 

the county 7 amy collections in 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. $9 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
lsane Oredits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 


w sough Wales, of London, 


Hanter River. | —— 


7. 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 


__ She Atoton. 


August 29 





THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Wine Merchant, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 
PFERS FOR SALE A LARGE AND WELL SELECTED STOCK OF FINE OLD 
ines and Foreign Spirits which being of eld importations, possess advantages in =~ | 
lity and moderate prices be: those of recent purchases, viz : Port—Sherry—Madeira—Pri- 
ory —Claret—Champagne nt Peray—Hock — Moselle — Steinwein — Sauterne — Chablis — 
a on tpt neure—Cognae Brandy—Jamaica Ram—Holland Gin—Seoteh Malt— 
Monongahela and Bourbon Whiskies. 
B@ AGENT FOR BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 8 


N. BLOODGOOD, 
NO. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT WHOLBSALE AND RETAIL 
VINE OLD BRANDIES AND RUMS, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA AND PORT WINES, 
CHAMPAGNE, CLARET AND HOCK. 











VARIOUS BRANDS, and of best qualities. 
HILGER & CO, 





SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
MERSRS. CRUSE & FILS FRERES, BORDEAUX; and MESSRS. LADE & SONS, 
GEISENHEIM-ON THE RHINE. 
A full assorimen: of their 
BORDEAUX AND RHENISH WINES 
’ Constantly on hand. 
ag ¥.B.—Orders for direet importation executed promptly, and on liberal terme. 


| 
CHAMPAGNE. 





T= UNDERSIGNED, SOLE AGSNT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE OF 
the ¢ ne Wines of Messrs. RUINART, PERE & FILS, Rem, begs to announce 
to the trade and the public generally tnat he has made arrangements with the following houses, | 
exclusively, for the sale of this Wine 
A. BININGER & ©O.; N. BLOODGOOD BININGER & DE WITT; BURKHALTER & 
LIVER; BM. & A. WHITLOCK & ©O.; W. 8 CORWIN; CHESTER DRIGUS; 
HEN. D. FELTER; J. & W. GEERY; PARK & TILFORD ; BE. & A. LA MONTAGNE. 
After careral comparisons with other favourite brands of Champagne, be nas, by their ad 
and assistance, selected a Wine to be known as 
a THE associ azar VERZENAY, a aomeel 
which will be found tn all respects to equal, if not to surpass, any ot now for in 
the market. From the long experience and large means of Mesars. Rurant, Pease & Fits, and 
their desire to furnish a Wine which shall meet with the approbation of consumers, he feels per- 
suaded that a trial will fully establish all he claims for the excellence of this wine. and recom- 
mends the same to his customers and friends. oO. M A, 53 Beaver-street. 


AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE WINE. 
TAE MISSOURI WINE COMPANY 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO., 

AVE APPOINTED ME THEIR AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THEIR CHAMPAGNE. 
This pure WINE ts made from GRAPES of a surenion quatity, grown in Missouri, 

and is believed to be fully equal if not superior to the best Imported Champagne. 
Quaris vad Pints of the YPARKLIN CATAWBA,” and of the “ CABINET,” in cases, 

for sale, in quantities to suit, by 








RAMSAY CROOKS, No. 53 Exchange Place. 





REMOVAL. 
B. BUNKER, Successor to 
BUNKER & CO., 
WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS, 
| HAs REMOVED TO 
| 19 JOHN STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
| Next Door to Thorburn’s Seed Store. 





FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STRERT, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the River Rattroad And at 
YONKERS, 
opposue the Railroad 
AVE COUSPANTLY s. BApS, Axe OFFER VOR, SALE the Rope pone 
Groceries, t ne Brandies, i Most rov 
brande of (empagns, Tieloding their own MAX SUTAINE. All the different warteties of Claret 
joe! nes. 
Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. 
All the different kinds of Pickles, Sances, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c. 
of Provistons, including their Celebrated Buruixeton Haus, West- 
phalia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of 
bouring country adjacent thereto 


Dairies. All of 
and all the neigh- 


from the mest 

of the above p 
J. J. DRUMMOND @& CO., 

CORNER OF CANAL AND CHURCH STREETS, NEW YORK, 


AVE constantly on hand a Large and Well. Assorted Stock of Groceries, Wines, Teas, and 
; among which can be found Tilton & Co.'s and 8. Clark & Sons’ Celebrated City 
gaset Hams, He Celeb d of Oh Brand! Cor- 


and other ies, 
jials, Sentech and Philadelphia Ales and Porter. 
Olives, and b Wolfe’ 








Geo. 8. Doughty, 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE. NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
Cash Capital 


N the 3d instant, the following gentlemen were chosea Directors of the Company fer the 
a ~ vam 
m. PF. 


Moses Tavior, Lyman Denison. 
James Colles, Sidney Mason. 
Thos. W. Pearsall. Edwin D. Morgaa. 

Ww. W. Fox. Jobn Caswell. 

Rafus L. Lord. Peter Cooper. L. 8. Saariz. 

Barron. Heory Elsworth. onathan Thorne. 

Augustus H. Ward. Jobn Steward. Robt. B. Mintura. 

And at a meeting of the Board of Direetors, held the following day, WM. P. PALMER, Bug. 


a ty Let eer President for the ensuing year. 
y continues to insure against Loss or Damage by Fire, Stocks of Merchaadisa, 
Household Pur ~ cores 


nitare, Buildings, Ships in Port, and their on favourable 


0e8., vermas. 
ANDREW SMITH, Secretary. 
EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, 008, 
NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW-YORK. 





TT Company insures all kinds of Buildt Honsehold Purnitare, Merchandise, Vesnsts 


in Port, and other Property, AGAINST BY FIRE. 
GEORGE &. DOUGHTY, Presidew. 
EUGENE PLUNKETT, Vice-Presidemt. 
G.W. Barshan. 


Joannes Gourd. 
“t Ss ewe. 
ert ogan. 
Charles B. Hart, 

William Ferd 

, “ K. K. Collins, Robert W. M 

A. Van Santvord, Daniel Richards, . O. Roberts, Charles B. White, 
Hiram Anderso Henry L. Hognet, S. J. Pardessus. 
Howard ©. Cady, Geo. b. 


Hesry Quackensoas, Secretary. 


Bagine Plunkett, 
Liule, F. J. Hosford, 
Charles Sagory, 

P. K. Francia, 
Rich'd. F. Carman, 
John R. Peters, 


Ramsay Crooks, 
More wood, Alfred Plunkett, 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
paiTisH COMMERCIAL Compayy 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 

APITAL (WITH pee $5,500,000. NO EXTRA ons RGE FOR a 
the Alantic. remiums may remain on loan. Losses Promptly paid. 

pM Lm and special risks taken. ae 


Office—65 Wall Street. 
GEO, M. KNEVITT, Acrvarv. 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
or of New York. 
OFFICE, si PINE STEERT, (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


his Company insures Property of all kinds against Loss and Damage by fire, on as faveur- 
able terms as sumilar Institutions in this City. 





Joseph La 
Jas. OG. @ 
Richa. P. 


arner 
‘hd. P. Brutf, 
w 


Heary Barrow, 
Cm B. Grinnell, John Alien, 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
THE NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL U.S. M STEAMERS. 
The Ships composing this line are: 
om. Ouiver Evpemwer. | The BALTIC 
he ADRIATIC Capt. James West. 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for the Government service, every 
has been taken in “4 apy and peed 
fort. 
Te wash rene 
ew . 
can be 





The ATLANTIC 


EDWARD K. Cote tae, Bo, 56 Wall-street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KENNARD & bo., No. 27 Austin Priars, London. 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & Co., Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silve: 
precious stones or metals, unless 
pressed therein. 


r, bullion, ‘ 
Lillis of loding are signed tharefor, and the Votes tharect 








Preserves and Pickles in great variety. 
Gillour Sardines, 's Schaapps, and W. 8. C. Club House Gin, 
jm Wood or glasa, | 





INVINCIBLE RANGE. } 
in dand Pa ain 1853, Jordan L. Mott. 
} Dp THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED, THEY HAVE 
become so great a favorite with ublic, one user to , that 
sales have increased to 1,500 ranges per annum. A Soanene Ces Sie vanes  Ccamranss o8 
true and mechanical princi most perf al west 
ED. L MOTT IRON WORK 
(Successor to the business of J. L. Mott,) Nos. 264 and 256 Water Street, N. Y¥. 








WILLIAM COBB'S 
PATE HOTEL, SALOON AND *SMILY COOKING RANGES, WITH WATER 
oi oe Brotl Geena ohne riddles, Sinks py 
ron Stew ; : : 
; and Iron Kitehen Furnitu.e. Depot, 23 West Broad: 
wy, New York. 
. 8. —Manufacturer of Portab.e Gas Works. 
Also, Manufacturer of the Aubin Portable Gas Works ; Patents granted Sept. 26th, 1854, and 


¥ 1836. 
N. Aubin's Universal Generator, with Water Tank Gasometer, for Factories, Hotels, 
Churches, Country Houses, Colleges, 4c. ; also, Villages and Cities. 





HOLT’S OLD ENGLISH MOTTLED SOAP, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALB AT 
No. 134 Jane New-York, 
ALSO BY THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 


FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACELE. 
EB Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the Worll’s 
on hand a large and well-assorted Stock of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 
ware TROUT FLIES, &o., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most libe- 





ifesistity? 
braultlayidee 





4 HEE 
bag pe 


im the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 


} dealing 
Stock before making their purchases. 
° THOMAS I BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B —Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, ack ledged by exp Fish- 
be the beat Bad for Trodiing ever invented. 








Fulton Street, New ¥ ; 

, and the Crystal Palace medals 
Wheral terms. Fykes, Seines, and all kinds 

all Kinds — ? 





Stay 
Manudneturere 
article to suit 
were awarded to 


CROSKEY & CO.'S LINE OF STBAMERS 
BETWEEN N. YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & BREMEN. 
HE MAGNIFICENT BRITISH HIPS “QUEEN 0 ‘ad 
- " : Se ‘ Ae SOUTH, 7 coma, 
i" ned by he RUROP AN aN AMERICAN STEAM SHIPPING COMPANY 
Ww A . 
DON ‘AND SOUTHAMPTO , are api to sail from NEW YORK on ean toe 
WEDNESDAY, for LONDON and B: BN, at TON to passengers 
and mails for Kngland and France. They will remain one day ai London, and thea proceed 
Rervante, they will leave BREMEN for NEW YORK on alternate S.A’ 
stopping only at 8 . These ip Senet Orlen dn an wena, 
a be rgeon att we Th Ff ie 
ager ae . freight to Londen will be but 
RATES OF PASSAGE.—Pirat Cabin, $30; Second Cabin. $50 ; Steerage, $30. 
“ARGO,” will sail frown NEW YORK, oo WEDNESDAY. A oh, and 
boauestans by the “ JASON,” September 2nd, and “* QUEEN OF THE SOU ” Septem- 


la be 
For freight or passage, apply to C. H. SAND, 1) South Wiliam Stree. 











LIVERPOOL & NEW YORE & 
STEAMSHIP ©0.’S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 


Crry or Bacrorore, 2367 tons, Capt. R. Leitch | Crrv or Maxcunsrer, 2109 tons, 
Crry or Wasaineton, 2380 tons, Capt. Petrie. | Kancanoo, 


The undernoted or other vessels are mtended to sail as follows : 

From Liverpool. Prom New 

Chy of Weahingten,.... Wedgeging..Ans =| 4 
eee - . Aug ANgarvo, . Rept’ 

City of Baltimore, = bd ..Sept %] City of Baltimore, . e d | 
And each alternate Wednesday. And each alternate Tharsday. 


RATES OF CABIN PASSAGE.—From New York and ladelphia, From 
la St Coeee. Wy Gutanee. and 18 @ nen cording to the Lay 

ving came nel 
CLASS PASSENGERS A a of -y wey 


York. 
jureday..Sepver $ 





will be torwarded wae 





AL INDUCEMENTS ! 
PER CENT. DISCOUNT IN FIRST-CLASS ENGRAVINGS, WILL BE MADE UN 
ul or Looxine Guasses, = 


Perens mes, Ew 
» of the deduction at the Low- 
said deduction from an immense stock and 








] 
| 
| 


HERRING A! CHAMPION FIRB-PROOF SAFES. 

we WLS PATENT POWDER PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
awanted separate Medals at the Workd’s Pair, London, 1851, and the World's Pair, New | 

Safes that were awarnied Medals at tae London W: rid’s 


weiry and other valuables, 





. uD 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
HATING ReDvceD THEIR PRICKS, TO CORRESPOND WITH THA REDUCED 
ovat of Salipeure, comune to otter their well known brands of 


Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KBGS AND CANISTERS, 





1 STRONG LANGUAGR, YRT BOGLE'S RLECTRIC HAIR DYR, 
te be ea, by the the Mechanic's Pair, 
(aang whan wae ng , coms‘ State anon) who a 











a” MEDAL AND DI 
over the choicest Hair 
sn caution trom alt par the non, The 


























Ze _jS664| Ack) 








ply at the Odice of the 
ATR Na'tS Bronteay, New Tord Agent 





FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE 1857. 
VNEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt, David Lines; FULTON, 2.500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 


Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for. the year 1857, on the following daga: 
‘ Arago 


i 


ith 
Fest 


is 


ff 


» 
Pre td ed 





























